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These on a great many people plan summer holidays differently. 


September in The Canadian Pacific Rockies 


when nature paints her masterpiece—with gorgeous golds and 
russets splashing her forest greens. September air in thi 


Wonderful Days in the Mountains 


You quickly regain the energy and enthusiasm that the city sum- 
mer has 7a climb, ride, motor, walk, swim in warm sul- 

] h, go camera hunting, golf, play tennis— indulge your 
avorite sport with keener delight. September opens the big 


‘ and Chateau Lake Louise appeal to those who enjoy 
metropolitan atmosphere and interesting people. Make your plans 
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Special Department 





The Noonan-Kocian Co. 


Locust at Tenth Street 


J. N. SEROPYAN 


Oriental Rugs 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


for Cleaning and Repairin™ 
Cleanest and Best Work Done in the City 







Phone, Lindell 3264 








SCIENCE OF LIFE 


By J. L. ROBERTSON, M. D. 
What every young man should know. 
What every young woman should 
know. What every married couple or 
those about to marry should know. 
Mailed, postpaid, plain wrapper, $1.00. 


DALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. R. M—Denham Bidg. DENVER, COLO, 














On the Threshold of Sex, 25c 


One of the most important needs of 
these days is a candid yet careful 
treatment of the overshadowing prob- 
lems of sex. Modesty becomes a 
mockery when it is founded upon 
total ignorance. The facts of sex 
should be frankly communicated, in 
order that modesty and purity may be 
glorified and guarded by intelligence. 
This book, by an English writer, is 
one of the best for this purpose. 


THE APPEAL TO REASON, Girard, Kansas 
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Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
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Jounny Netson by Clarence C. Mulford. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg Co. 

In a way a sequel to “The Man From 
Bar 20,” favorite among Mr. Mulford’s earlier 
stories. The frontispiece shows @ man on a 
prancing horse with a six-shooter in either 
hand, making two youths in the near distance 
dance to the spatter of his bullets. The char- 
acter of the story can be gathered from that. 
Johnny Nelson was in search of a camp with 
out women, not because he disliked them, but 
because to him they meant trouble. He found 
a camp with only one woman in it, and 
quickly became her defender. 


Country SENTIMENT by Robert Graves. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, $1.25. 

Rhymes and ballads of the country people, 
some a bit gay and whimsical and others a bit 
sad. 


‘Our NorTHERN AvuTuMN by Harriet L. 
Keeler. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.75. 


A simple consideration at autumn time of the 
flowers, foliage and fruits native to this 
country. Descriptions, drawings and _ color 
plates enable the amateur to recognize the 
different plants. An interesting book. 


On a Passtnc FRONTIER by Frank B. Linder- 


man. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.75. 
Sketches and _ stories giving phases and 


types in the early life of Montana, by one who 
lived in that state before it achieved its pres- 
ent degree of the comforts of civilization. 


Dynamic SYMMETRY: THE GREEK VASE by 
Jay Hambidge. New York: Yale University 
Press, $6. 

That the Greeks gave the same mathematical 
care to the designing of their beautiful vases 
that was given to their immortally famous edi- 
fices may not have occurred to all who have 
admired them. This volume supplies us with 
a detailed history of the mathematical meth- 
ods used by Greek artists of the classic age 
to work out themes in design. In this volume 
those methods are carefully explained and il- 
lustrated by drawings and photographs. The 
work offers valuable material for designers, 
craftsmen, advertising illustrators and _ all 
others interested in artistic expression. 


Musicau Portra:ts by Paul Rosenfeld. New 


York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 
Studies of the art of Wagner, Strauss, 
Moussorgsky, Liszt, Berlioz, Franck, Debus- 


sy. Ravel, Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rach- 
maninoff, Scriabine, Strawinsky, Mahler, Reger, 
Schoenberg, Sibelius, Loeffler, Orstein and 
Bloch—twenty more or less known modern 
eminent composers—as an expression of the 
ideals, aspirations and emotional life of our 
time. There is a short biography of each, 
with a bibliography of his work. 


Maureen by Patrick MacGill. New York: 


Robert M. McBride & Co., $2. 


A romance of peasant life in Donegal—peo- 
ple almost primitive in their ways of life. Ex- 
treme poverty is their lot and much conse- 
quent suffering and sorrow. 


FISHERMAN’sS LurEs AND GAME-FisH Foop by 
Louis Rhead. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $4. 

Mr. Rhead is experienced in the habits and 
habitats of fish and contends that the present 
breeding and planting of game-fishes both for 
economic and sporting uses would be much 
improved if more feeding and less breeding 
were done. By a new method of feeding he 
would encourage a larger and quicker growth 
of game-fishes and a superior food value. Also 
he would improve angling conditions by intro- 
ducing a new style of fishing with artificial 
nature lures in ‘place of live bait. To the end 
that angling as a fine art may be better en- 
joyed by the true sportsman he supplies 
knowledge of animated nature connected with 
the sport. There are illustrations incolors of 
the lures, instructions how to make them and 


chart plans showing where to fish in lakes and 
brooks. The facts are interesting; the style igs 
engaging. 


THE ScHoo, oF SyMpaTHyY by Julian B. Ar. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co., $1.60, 

Reminiscences in verse and essay by the son 
of Sir Edwin Arnold, with whom he shared 
travel in many lands and the companionship 
of many famous men and women. 


nold. 


HuMANIZzING INnpustrY by R. C. Feld. New 
York: E. P. Dutton Co., $2.50. 


Starting with the promise that neither Cap. 
ital nor Labor has been absolutely just in its 
demands on the other, the author works to that 
end by an open discussion of the factors in 
their association—accident prevention, health 
measures, pensions, disability funds and death 
benefits, housing, profit-sharing, industrial 
representation, etc. Presented in the guise of 
fiction, it is frankly economic. 


Soncs OF THE Ir1sH REVOLUTION by William 
A. Allen. Boston: Stratford Co., $1.50. 
Described in the title. 


LicHts AND SHApows by Mary Gertrude 
Hamilton. Boston: Stratford Co., $1. 
A collection of lyrics. 
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Seat Covers a 
Present Day 
Necessity— 


The clean cut distinction be- 
tween luxury and necessity, as 
applied to automobile Seat 
Covers, is very apparent and 
should quickly place them in 
the essential class. 


They are cleanly, cool, good 
looking and inexpensive, cost- 
ing much less than the damage 
dainty frocks and light cloth- 
ing suffer from dusty, grimy 
upholstery. 


The Seat Covers we make are 
trim and snug fitting, fresh 
and bright colored, and a real 
addition to the smart appear- 
ance of the car. The prices 
are very reasonable. 


To verify this, stop in and let 
us show you some of the new 
fabric arrivals, and name you 
prices. 


Vehicle Top & Supply Co. 


3414 Lindell Ave. 
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EVENS & HOWARD 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 











Wanted—Two second hand 


saddles. Good Condition. 
State price. 
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All Bosses Rolled Flat 


By William Marion Reedy ‘ 


The Democrats at San Francisco on Tuesday steam-rolled the two administration machines of 
office holders, the Bryan and the Anti-saloon League machine, and this is the story of how they did it. 


A Pleasant Setting 
(Coca 2p a Democratic convention 


beats a Republican one all hollow, pri- 

marily because a Democratic conven- 
tion is more democratic. There is no caste 
about it. Everybody mixes. Even the ladies. 
Don’t say I said so, but if you’re a bit old- 
fashioned in your ideas about women, you 
won't like the way the ladies approach and 
button-hole strangers and exchange persiflage 
with men they never saw before. Nor will 
you like their worn bedraggledness late in the 
evening after they have traipsed the hotel 
lobbies and worked their way through the vor- 
tices about state headquarters. However, its 
a condition, not a theory that confronts us, 
and this must be said, that the presence of the 
women does exercise a disinfecting power 
upon general speech by the conventioneers, 
The San Francisco convention was the nicest, 
neatest, cleanest I ever attended and I have 
seen many. The crowds were better behaved in 
every way. The city itself is a delight. Most 
people come to it prepossessed in its favor— 
regarding it as a city of romance, with all the 
glamor of E1] Dorado, with many memories of 
golden and bloody history and reminiscence of 
colossal disaster. They get to it across a 
blend of magic wonderland and dreary desert 
to be freshened by ocean winds and to con- 
template with pleasant awe the city’s setting 
of ringing hills and moving waters. I can’t 
say better of it than to quote the remark I 
have heard made by hundreds of visitors, “I’m 
sorry my wife wouldn’t come along,” which is 
to the credit of the men as to the glory of the 
city. And in San Francisco during the con- 
vention there was no gouging. There were no 
complaints of prices anywhere. I gathered 
from brief looks into various stores that lower 
prices prevail here than in the East, that cloth- 
ing is cheaper and food as well. And every- 
body expresses wonder and joy in the flowers 
that are everywhere. The people spread them- 
selves to show hospitality in all conceivable 
ways and even the taxi-cab drivers must wake 
up after the crowds have gone, to be aston- 
ished at their own moderation. The conven- 
tion arrangements were perfect, the audi- 
torium excellent in appointment and facilities 
of all kinds. Altogether San Francisco made 
a hit with everybody, except possibly the de- 
feated candidates, and even when the conven- 
tion closed there were few who were in a 
hurry to get away. Very few Easterners 
started home direct. All seemed determined 
to see the West in all its variety, from the 
Mexican border to the Canadian. rockies. 


The convention seemed to me remarkable 
for the absence among the delegates of so 
many iron-clad regulars. Washington corre- 
spondents commented on the newness of the 
gathering, on the non-appearance of so many 
leaders from the South, senators and others. 
It is as if the delegations were largely made 
up of men who wanted to make the trip, of 
people who had never been to the Far West 


before. It seems that the old-line senators 
and many of the state bosses stayed at home 
to take care of the fixing of the state tickets. 
National elections depend much upon the in- 
terest in local tickets: a fight over a constable 
or a justice of the peace may affect the total 
vote of a state. 


Saas 


Agitation and Precipitation 


THERE was more spontaneity in an hour at 
San Francisco than in a week at Chicago. 
There was no smothering blanket of a ig 
campaign fund scandal to depress the dele- 
gates. There was no spattering of the gath- 
ering with Hearstian vilification as at Chi- 
cago. ‘There was no such evidence of or- 
ganization at first as at Chicago; no obvi- 
ously mechanized claques for candidates. 
Only the supporters of Palmer and Cox 
were solidarized to any extent. They had 
brass bands and uniformed marching and 
singing clubs and sticks of red fire and well- 
regulated yells. One might have thought that 
there were but those two contenders—and 
Edwards of New Jersey. But you knew of 
Edwards only from his lithographs.’ Palmer 
was billed everywhere as*.“the Fighting 
Quaker.” His posters showed him in Quaker- 
ish garb and pose, with an open book in one 
hand, while the other was raised in monitory 
fashion. Palmer looked much like an evange- 
list or like a pasty Bob Ingersoll. Cox’s 
campaign had the flavor of Cincinnati’s over 
the Rhine, a bit theatrical and, it must be con- 
fessed, breweryesque. But in none of the 
parades was anyone to be seen as in olden 
days under excess of enthusiasm. And what- 
ever cheering breath the paraders had was 
soon exhausted in the negotiation of some of 
the city’s milder acclivities. There were old- 
fashioned jams of people in the Palace and 
St. Francis hotels, through which ravaged all 
sorts of rumors of deals and combinations. 

At first it was all Palmer and Cox, but 
within two days this changed. Two days be- 
fore the convention opened it seemed that 
McAdoo would not be a carididate, that the 
administration might line up for John W. 
Davis of Virginia, that the delegates would 
distribute votes among all the favorite sons 
and then come to an agreement to throw the | 
nomination to someone like Vice-President 
Marshall, or possibly Champ’ Clark of Mis- 
souri. But this condition changed with the 
coming of men like Postmaster-General Bur- 
leson and Secretary of the Navy Daniels and 
minor celebrities of the administration. ‘Then 
McAdoo came to the front. He was the tip 
on every hand. Before that if you scratched 
an office-holder delegate he was for Mitchell 
Palmer. All the assistant attorneys general, 
district attorneys, etc., were for the Pennsyl- 
vanians, but somehow and from somewhere 
arose a chorus of support for McAdoo. When 
Sam Gompers came the word flew everywhere 
that McAdoo was the favorite of organized 
labor, and Palmer was its black beast. Within 
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two days McAdoo was the first guess of every- 
body tor the nomination. It was evident that 
a machine was at work. McAdoo was not a 
candidate but the most-talked-of man. He 
had asked Dr. Jenkins of Kansas City not to 
place him in nomination. Jouette Shouse of 
Kansas could only say as McAdoo’s spokes- 
man that he didn’t think McAdoo would de- 
cline the nomination if tendered. A story cir- 
culated that McAdoo had got at outs with the 
President. ‘They had quarreled long ago, with 
the result that McAdoo had resigned the 
group of offices he held, and the son-in-law 
didn’t now want to create more of a family 
row by seeking the nomination. Another story 
had it that McAdoo was affected with tubercu- 
losis of the throat, and still another that Wall 
Street “had something on him,” the springing 
of which would render him unavailable. This 
last story came on in the baggage of the New 
York delegation. But in spite of all the rea- 
sons why he wouldn’t or couldn’t run, Mc- 
Adoo was the favorite in the betting. It 
seemed to me that the McAdoo tactics were 
excellently calculated to knock out the accusa- 
tion that he was being put forward to per- 
petuate what Senator Lodge, in his keynote 
speech, at Chicago, had called “the Wilson 
dynasty.” His boom was made to appear as 
originating spontaneously among the people 
and in defiance of White House influence. 
Almost it looked that way. But when ‘you 
talked to the delegates you found that the 
McAdoo sentiment was kept under cover in 
the states and was not starting at San Fran- 
cisco but only being unblanketed there. Palmer 
began to fade as McAdoo blazed forth. 


foege 
What Happened to Cox 


Cox of Ohio was apparentlv the strongest 
candidate up to the Saturday before the con- 
vention. He was running as a wet, and, of 
course, as the man who could most probably 
defeat Harding in Ohio. There were many 
whoopers for him, especially delegates from 
the big cities. He was the _ beer-and-light 
wines candidate. He’d make the election a 
cinch, thus: the solid South was safe for any 
candidate; Cox would not only carry that 
section but the big states of the East and some 
in the West, containing big cities, that would 
go strong for a wet platform; he’d carry 
New York, Ohio, Connecticut, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, California—all the states with big brew- 
ery or wine interests and with foreign popula- 
tions resentful of denial of their accustomed 
potables. On Saturday the 26th I should have 
said that Cox was the leading candidate. He 
possibly had a majority, but not two-thirds, of 
the delegates. Cox or a dark horse was then 
the prophecy. Cox and a plank for a higher 
alcoholic percentage of permitted beverages, 
and—victory. Then something happened to 
the Cox boom, or to Cox himself. 

What happened was this: Mr. or Col. 
William Jennings Bryan had come to town and 
made a speech at the Commonwealth Club. 
There he served notice that he was going to 
put the convention on record as to liquor. His 
party was to be made to say if it was for or 
against the saloon, for or against the sanctity 
of the home. He was going to ask, and it could 
not be refused, that every delegate be made 
to vote on the question of wet or dry. Most 
of the delegates were up in the air, especially 
the country delegates. They had been play- 
ing with both wets and drys. The Bryan pro- 
posal paralyzed them. However they might 
vote they would lose strength at home. ‘They 
are all politicians. They all have or think they 
have political futures. ‘They all wanted to get 
by without taking sides. They didn’t want to 
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come to a show-down. I say all, but of 
course I don’t mean that this applies to the 
delegates from the country. They knew how 
they would have to vote. Immediately there 
grew a sentiment in favor of doing what the 
Republicans did at Chicago—that is, say 
nothing other than a declaration for the en- 
forcement of the law. ‘The day after Mr. 
Bryan’s speech Mr, Cox’s manager announced 
that Mr. Cox did not believe that the wet vs. 
dry issue should be sprung in the convention; 
the convention should let it alone. Forthwith 
Cox sentiment lost its buoyancy of spirit. 
When New York’s sachems also said they 
thought it best not to monkey with the liquor 
question, and Illinois seemed to slant the same 
way the prospect of a wet plank went glim- 
mering and Cox stock went down as McAdoo 
stock went up. Incidentally there cropped out 
then a suggestion that Cox couldn’t be elected 
because he had been divorced and was remar- 
ried. The Roman Catholics would not vote 
for him, or the Lutherans, or some Episco- 
palians. There was nothing scandalous about 
the Cox divorce. In three campaigns in Ohio 
he had been victorious, though it was weil 
known he was divorced and had remarried. I 
don’t think the story had much effect on the 
Cox candidacy. I cite it only as an example 
of dirty politics, condemned by almost every- 
body whom I heard discuss it. It was Cox’s 
own wobble that hurt him most, disheartening 
his moist supporters. It looked like Bryan 
had got Cox’s goat. 


siete 


The Sea-Green Incorruptible 


BRYAN was in it from the moment he ar- 
rived. People swarmed into his headquarters 
at the St. Francis where his brother, Charles 
W., was the keeper of the gate. I don’t care 
what you think of Bryan, there’s no getting 
away from his power. There he was at his 
hotel, a private citizen, and he held court daily. 
Cabinet members called formally to pay their 
respects. So did senators and congressmen, 
sO many you could not count them, and party 
bosses of cities and states, and delegates upon 
delegates, male and female. On the after- 
noon of Monday, even Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri passed at least three-fourths of an hour 
in the presence. When Bryan left his rooms 
there was always a crowd trailing him in rev- 
erence and in rapture. And at any hour you 
saw him he looked as fresh as the proverbial 
daisy. He was bland and at his ease and wore 
that cat-fish smile which rivaled in radiance 
the reflection from his bald head. His voice 
was as clear as his eye and he received every- 
one with what seemed to be the right and 
happy word. On Sunday afternoon he con- 
sented to be a witness of the marriage of a 
young couple who were of his infatuated ad- 
mirers and gave them his blessing. Speaking 
at the Scottish rite temple he had an audience 
that might have bulged the walls, and there 
were some thousands who could not get in. 
Now Eammon de Valera was somewhat of a 
figure at San Francisco, with his plea for the 
Irish Republic, but he was not the command- 
ing personality that Bryan was. Bryan was 
there to do business. He knew what he 
wanted and did not want. He knew he was 
“doing God’s will.” He was not afraid of 
defeat. He is sixty years old, at about which 
age the Bryans, as he says, have always died, 
and now was not the time to weaken. He is 
a fanatic, though an engaging one. He knows 
nothing of gratitude to his supporters. They 
must support the cause, rather than him, and 
expect no reward but the satisfaction of a 
fight well fought. He won’t compromise on 
his principles, which are the moral law. He 
doesn’t care to win, only to be right, as he sees 





it. There’s something terrible about a man 
like that to people who have had the experj- 
ence that makes for tolerance. He possesses 
immeasurable potentialities as a tyrant—a po. 
litical “sea-green incorruptible” Robespierre, 
He draws strength from defeat. He has no 
knowledge of economic fundamentals but he 
stands on the ten commandments. There he js, 
as a friend of mine once described him, an 
“Old Testament Christian” dealing out damna- 
tion to all who dissent from him, with the un- 
qualified certitude of a God. 


The question of the Democrats in conven. . 


tion was what they could do that would not 
displease Bryan. His opponents didn’t know 
what they wanted as to liquor. 
put them in bad, by identifying them with the 
saloon, which nobody wants. He had the 
women with hem. He solidarized all the fel- 
lows who thought that they could win at home 
on prohibition. They began at once to coalesce 
into a close organization against the friends of 
beer and light wines. As this went on students 
of politics began to see or think they saw that 
Bryan, while he might not be able to nominate 
any candidate, could prevent the nomination 
of any candidate. The only one he had de- 
clared against was Cox. As to the others, no 
one knew his stand. It was thought he was 
opposed to McAdoo because that gentleman 
had never come out for a dry plank. But 
3ryan had nothing to say directly against Wil- 
son. He sensed the fact that Wilson was too 
strong. The Bryan treaty-plank called for ac- 
ceptance of such reservations as were sup- 
ported by a majority of the senate and an 
amendment to the constitution substituting a 
simple majority for the two-thirds required at 
present as necessary to ratification. 


yore 


The Rolling of Reed 


BRYAN went soft and slow as to Wilson. 
That was wise, for Wilson was in control of 
the convention. This was shown when the 
National Committee denied delegate seats to 
Hoke Smith, Tom Hardwicke and Tom Wat- 
son from Georgia, and to Senator Reed of 
Missouri. Reed was rejected by the commit- 
tee by 34 to 12. The twelve represented about 
all there was of anti-Wilson, anti-League of 
Nations sentiment. Largely they represented 
wet sentiment too. Some of them were votes 
of men who liked Reed as a man. Others 
were for him because they did not want him 
to grow cold as a senate investigator of the 
alleged corrupt use of campaign funds by Re- 
publican presidential candidates, and because 
the Democrats couldn’t afford to chuck out of 
the party such a fighting Democrat. There 
wasn’t any fight to speak of on the ground o1 
the right of free speech. There was no as- 
sertion of the right of Reed’s district to be 
represented by Reed if it wanted him. The 
word had come from Washington to roll him, 
and he was rolled by the committee. When 
the case came before the credentials commit- 
tee the verdict was the same. Reed was de- 
nied a seat. When his fellow-delegate, Joe 
Shannon of Kansas City, arose to protest, the 
convention. almost howled him down, and 
would have done so but for temporary chair- 
man Homer Cumming’s assertion of Shan- 
non’s right to be heard. Shannon said the 
fifth Missouri district protested against the 
unseating of its representative for a difference 
of opinion with someone else upon a matter 
that no one had thought of when the last 
national Democratic convention proclaimed 
the principles and policy of the party. “We 
are disfranchised,” said Mr. Shannon, “and 
we protest any committee or convention set 
ting aside our choice of representative in this 
gathering.” ‘The crowd jeered Shannon. 
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It sneered at the mention of Reed’s name. The 
credential committee’s report wads adopted 
with but a faint dissenting vote from any 
quarter. I don’t think that Reed was thrown 
out so much because of his stand against the 
League of Nations, as because the great mass 
of delegates believed he had fought the party’s 
leader and the country’s President on every- 
thing, because the President had refused to ap- 
point his candidate for post-master at Kansas 
City. The Democratic reservationist senators 
gave Reed no help. Gore of Oklahoma was 
not there to aid him. Shields of Tennessee 
had been elected to stay at home. There was 
no vote from Massachusetts of David I. 
Walsh in his behalf. The galleries were as 
markedly against the Missourians as the dele- 
gates. The unbossed and unbossable Demo- 
cratic senator was cast into outer darkness 
amid the cheers of the followers of the Presi- 
dent and the idolaters of party regularity. All 
he had done as a supporter of the party was 
forgot and nothing was remembered except 
that his mind would not run along with the 
President’s. The loneliness of Reed was 
pathetic. I believe that some of his Demo- 
cratic associates in the Senate were afraid to 
be seen with him. They feared the wrath of 
the President. And many of those men differ 
not at all from Reed in their opinion of the 
President and the treaty but cannot say so be- 
cause their senatorships are their “meal 
tickets.” 

When Reed was rolled the Examiner came 
out with an article signed by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, calling for a third party ticket 
under Reed’s leadership to save the democracy 
and the country from British domination. 
That is absurd. Reed declares he is still a 
Democrat, but an American nationalist, not 
an internationalist. He says he will never 
vote for a League of Nations that will commit 
this country to the sending of its sons to shed 
their blood in European quarrels. But Reed 
on a third party ticket is unthirfkable. He 
couldn’t do it and continue to live in Missouri. 
Bitter though he may be he must see the ab- 
surdity of the suggestion that he be the can- 
didate of William Randolph Hearst. More- 
over if the League cannot be defeated by the 
Republicans and the Socialists it cannot be 
defeated by revolting Democrats. There are 
Democrats who believe that Mr. Wilson’s 
treaty should be amended, but there are few 
who say there should be no League at all. 
Reed cannot lead a new party. He can only 
continue to vote against any League in the 
Senate. He can’t even go over to the Republi- 
can party for that party is not as strongly 
opposed as he is to the treaty and even Hiram 
Johnson and Borah have swallowed so much 
League as to have left Reed the lonely last 
man of the irreconcilables. 


2. 2. 
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New York Takes Its Medicine 


REED’s fate showed the way the things were 
in the convention. It was all Wilson’s way. 
New York sat quietly and took its dose on the 
unit rule. It didn’t even chirp in the conven- 
tion, after being flattened out in the rules 
committee. The determination of how dele- 
gates shall vote lies with the delegates elected 
in the primaries and not with the unofficial 
party convention. New York had no case for 
the unit rule. To override the decision of the 
districts as to how their representatives should 
vote was absurd. But it is exactly what the 
Missouri party convention did to the fifth Mis- 
souri district in rejecting Senator Reed as a 
delegate. The administration machine thinks 
its a poor rule that won’t work to keep its 
friends on and its enemies off delegations. 
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New York was thus prevented casting its full 
vote for Governor Al Smith for presidential 
nomination until it dissolved the unit rule. 
The action released district instructed dele- 
gates to vote for other candidates on the first 
ballot. The rule as at Baltimore was reasserted 
and the result, if not the purpose, was to re- 
lease early a bunch of votes for McAdoo that 
might otherwise have been kept in the hole. 
The steam-roller went over New York as 
smoothly as if it were Rhode Island or Dela- 
ware. If Wilson had run things at Paris as 
he did at the town of St. Francis of Assisi, 
by the Golden Gate, the Federation of the 
World would be a going concern today under 
a constitution composed of the Fourteen 
Points. That is to say there might have been 
fifteen points—the addition being prohibition, 
to please Mr. Bryan, because if Mr. Bryan is 
displeased, the world cannot be federated, for 
anything short of a bone-dry plank is a league 
with death and a covenant with hell. 


ofoofe 


Bryan Feels Wilson’s Force 


Bur even the redoubtable Bryan felt early 
the force of the Wilsonian pressure. When 
the platform committee went into session and 
he wanted the hearing to start with the pre- 
sentation of the wet case first, he was voted 
down 27 to 25. And then the committee as a 
whole decided to turn over the framing of the 
platform to a special committee of nine, from 
which committee Mr. Bryan was excluded 
and all the pro-reservationist senators, and 
everybody who wasn’t for the Wilson treaty in 
all its pristine purity, verbat et lit et punct. 
Senator Carter Glass was in charge with the 
Virginia state indorsement of the Wilson 
treaty and league in his pocket. Bryan was 
kept off the committee not because of his pro- 
hibition purpose but because of his treaty pro- 
posals and his labor program and possibly be- 
cause of his single standard of morality plank. 
Indeed Mr. Bryan was right there with a 
whole platform of his own—such a platform 
as possibly, in the event of its adoption, no 
one could run on but himself. And by the 
same token there were early signs that if the 
Bryan platform could be dumped on the scrap- 
heap and Bryan himself jiggered into con- 
formity and complaisance with something 
short of a declaration for absolute drouth not 
only nation but world-wide, the platform 
would be so Wilsonian that the only thing to 
do would be to renominate the same old 
ticket—Wilson and Marshall. There was 
much talk to this effect while the nominating 
speeches were being made on Wednesday. 
The word for this mieht come from the White 
House any minute. It was said McAdoo was 
in the fix of Champ Clark at Baltimore—he 
had a majority but not two-thirds and prob- 
ably couldn’t get the requisite strength. Lines 
were being tightened up for favorite sons in 
anticipation of a deadlock and the contin- 
gencies of its breaking. This livened up the 
convention wonderfully. Nobody seemed to 
have a cinch. So the nominating speeches 
went on with much fervor and vim, while the 
platform was making. ‘The vote would not 
be taken until the platform was adopted. Then 
the convention would have to fit the ticket to 
the platform. Between the ecstatic spells 
cast by the orators most of the delegates were 
mostly thinking whether Bryan would get to 
the floor with his dry plank proposal or would 
be satisfied with some compromise, the nature 
of which they could not imagine, but all hop- 
ing that there would be no liquor plank at all. 
In short all the time it was as if the delegates 
were listening to an as yet unspoken speech 
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by Bryan and wondering what its effect would 
be. Considering this pre-occupation the 
“demonstrations” for the candidates as their 
names were presented were finely delivered. 
The convention was alive to all the speakers’ 
points and rose to them with fine alacrity of 
response. 


soa 


Nominating Grind 


DuRING the nominating speeches, Mr. 
Bryan was writing in his daily dope of his 
discovery that the party was dominated by 
men who held the superstitious belief that 
the President could not only do no wrong, 
but could not make a mistake. The iron 
was entering his soul. Senatah Cyahtah Glass 
had ignored him and apparently fixed the 
committee at all points against him. That 
didn’t amount to much in the long run be- 
cause the committee of nine couldn’t agree 
on the liquor, treaty or Irish planks and 
decided to report the whole three back to 
the convention. An “extra” on pink paper 
said that a wet plank had been adopted and 
there was a great revivification of the Cox 
boom. The “extra” was a fake. Everybody 
sympathized with Pat Harrison of Missis- 
sippi when-he complained in a speech that 
the papers were misrepresenting and bull- 
dozing the convention. As the nominating 
speeches dragged their length along, the 
dopesters were busy figuring the strength of 
the candidates on the showing of state ban- 
ners grouped in the demonstrations about 
the state standard of the man nominated. 
The speeches were necessarily very much 
alike—flattery of the subject, loyalty to Wil- 
son, friend of labor, could command support 
of a united party and all that sort of thing. 
Change of name is the only difference in 
them, in both parties. They are mostly 
bombast. It looked as if there might be as 
many nominees as delegates—the line 
stretched out like the ghosts in “Macbeth” 
to the crack-o’-doom—Senator Robert Owen, 
Secretary of Agriculture Meredith, ex-Am- 
bassador to Germany Jimmy _ Gerard, 
Gov. Al Smith, the Sir Galahad of Tam- 
many Hall, Mitchell Palmer, who sees plots 
everywhere—there were seventeen of them 
nominated in speeches, illustrating all the 
forms of hifalutin and every political cliché 
one ever heard. Gov. Brough said Arkansas 
was the only state mentioned in the Bible— 
“Noah looked out of the ark and saw’— 
whatever it was he saw, chiefly water I sup- 
pose, enough to satisfy the Anti-Saloon 
League. Then there were the demonstra- 
tions—marching of delegates, cheering, 
grouping of standards, cheers and chants 
and whoops and yells, occasionally the rebel 
yell shrilling above all the din. The demon- 
strators dragged the business out boresome- 
ly. Cox and Palmer forces had professional 
cheer leaders who worked things up and 
protracted the din drearily. The brass bands 
played popular tunes that were caught up 
and sung by some in the audience. While 
much of the demonstration business was ma- 
chine made, a great deal of it was spon- 
taneous. Cox and Palmer had the best dem- 
onstrations in point of organization. ‘There 
was a big uprising among the delegations 
for New York. It was because New York 
was supposed to be sulking against Wilson 
but was now back on the reservation, and 
because everybody likes to hear Bourke 
Cockran make a speech. He’s next to Bryan 
as a speaker in Democratic regard and he 
looks at once both dignified and good na- 
tured. But the capsheaf demonstration was 
for McAdoo when Mr. Jenkins of Missouri, 
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announcing that his man had forbade the 
presentation of his name, presented it never- 
theless. The McAdoo men seized state stand- 
ards and rushed to the speakers’ platform. 
There were forty standards there finally, but 
that didn’t mean he had forty states. In sev- 
eral delegations a few McAdoo men got the 
standards only after a fight with delegates 
favoring other candidates. ‘Two ladies in 
the Missouri group, Miss Bohanon and Mrs. 
Carter, had almost a_ hair-pulling match 
when the former tried to rush the standard 
forward for Palmer. The standard was 
broken in the struggle. There were many 
states represented in the grouped standards 
that were not solid for McAdoo. 


? 
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1) McAdoo’s’ Possum Policy 


Experts who kriew something of the 
make-up of delegations figured that on the 
showing of the state banners McAdoo was 
about two hundred votes short of the more 
than seven hundred necessary to nominate. 
But the McAdoo ’possum policy showed very 
effectively. Vowing he would ne’er con- 
sent, he was consenting; the plan of making 
a sneak on the nomination had worked per- 
fectly in the main. The Administration was 
not forcing him on the convention; the con- 
vention was forcing the nomination on him. 
It didn’t fool the veteran politicians—espe- 
cially not the National Committeemen, all 
of whom seemed to be for Palmer because 
he was generous in giving jobs to their fa- 
vorites. Those committeemen could tell you 
the name of every administration man busy 
in San Francisco in McAdoo’s behalf—forty 
of them, if there was one, and all hustlers, 
Boss Burleson at their head. But why the 
possum policy? An old stager told me. 
McAdoo had to plot his unconsenting cam- 
paign as he did to keep peace in the Wilson 
family. At first McAdoo was an avowed 
candidate. Barney Baruch was for him and 
agreed to supply the funds, exactly as was 
testified by a well-known journalist before 
the Senatorial Investigating Committee. 
Then McAdoo sent word to Georgia not to 
put his name on the primary ballot. Barney 
Baruch subsided. It was a mystery until 
some one whispered that the reason for the 
change. was that “the old man,” i. e. Wil- 
son, was so cold to his son-in-law’s candi- 
dacy as to indicate that he wanted the nom- 
ination himself. Someone a short time ago 
asked Mitchell Palmer if the President was 
not helping him. Palmer said Wilson was 
helping nobody because he was convinced 
that the situation called for nobody but Wil- 
son. So, as the story goes, McAdoo’s pe- 
culiar campaign was devised to the double 
end of getting rid of the President’s opposi- 
tion and of dispelling the idea that Wilson 
was forcing the nomination. It was not 
Wilson’s hand that did the forcing, but it 
was the hand of the Wilson machine. But 
it didn’t look on Wednesday as if McAdoo 
could get the two-thirds. There were ru- 
mors that Palmer and Cox forces had an 
understanding not to go to McAdoo and 
thus to keep him from the two-thirds ma- 
jority. There was some sign that there was 
an incipient boom on for Champ Clark, but 
that seemed to be a Hearst affair. The Ex- 
aminer printed a story, with an Associated 
Press line over it, that Bryan was now 
backing Clark, whom he had thrown over 
for Wilson at Baltimore in 1912. If the news 
was genuine Associated Press stuff it would 
have appeared in the Chronicle; but it didn’t, 
so the. thing looked like a Hearst fake. 
Bryan was too busy then on the resolutions 
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situation, and Champ Clark is hardly the 
man Bryan would pick for candidate on a 
bone-dry platform. Despite all rumor the 
surface indications were that McAdoo had 
a big lead over the field, with all the favorite 
sons out. And so things stood when the 
convention adjourned about 7:30 p. m. 
Wednesday, after nearly nine hours of ora- 
tory and demonstrations. The Resolutions 
Committee worked on. The committee of 
nine resigned its task to the committee as a 
whole and Mr. Bryan was declaring the plat- 
form would have to contain his planks on 
liquor, labor, and the league or he would 
smash it to pieces before the convention. 
Everybody agreed he would win as to the 
liquor issue for the simple reason that there 
is no negative argument on the proposition, 
as Bryan would put it, of the saloon against 
the home. The Resolutions Committee 
worked far into Thursday morning. 


efooge 
A Missouri Intermezzo 


HERE is about the place for a Missouri in- 
termezzo. The state was in the limelight be- 
cause of the case of Senator Reed and an ob- 
ject of solicitudinous attention because of the 
division of the delegation among all the candi- 
dates. National Committeeman Goltra and 
Judge Graves were for Palmer; Dr. Jenkins 
for McAdoo, Joe Shannon for Cox, Governor 
Gardner I couldn’t quite make out, but the 
city men like Senators Kinney and Brogan 
were for anybody moist. Jim Whitecotton 
was for Palmer and so I think was the veteran 
John Cosgrove of Boonville, whom I remem- 
ber best as an associate of mine in the Palmer 
and Buckner bolt of Bryan in 1896. It was a 
bit funny to hear this youth of 82 indignating 
about Senator Reed’s irregularity. Dr. Burris 
Jenkins was loaded with a nominating speech 
for McAdoo all the way from Kansas City, 
but it did not fill him up to the exclusion of 
everything else. He is the editor of the Kan- 
sas City Post, and equally felicitous as orator 
and effective paragrapher. He is one of those 
unfortunate men doomed to be referred to as 
“a reformed preacher,” for he had, or maybe 
has, a Congregational pulpit. An encyclopedia 
of information on the train was Charles P. 
Higgins, sergeant-at-arms of the Senate for 
eight years. He knew all the senators, cabinet 
members, congressmen, national committee- 
men and other celebrities and could get to 
them. United States Treasurer Vandiver was 
along to expound the constitution, and I re- 
member he astounded us all by maintaining 
there was a constitutional provision that the 
President and Vice-President cannot be citi- 
zens of the same state. He proved it from 
Article XII, Section 262, where the electors 
are described and defined as to their duties, 
among which are that they shall vote for can- 
didates for President and Vice-President but 
one of whom shall be from the same state as 
themselves. Another Missourian was David 
R. Francis, late Ambassador to Russia, for 
whom the Missouri delegation was instructed 
to vote for Vice-President. “Our Dave’ had 
much of interest to tell of his experiences dur- 
ing the Kerensky and the Lenin-Trotzsky 
revolutions. The Governor who had been 
very ill was growing stronger every day and 
while here was as busy buzzing around among 
the more noted celebrities as if his next birth- 
day was not going to be his seventieth. The 
Missouri special was under the general direc- 
tion of Mr. Joseph T. Davis and nothing could 
have been managed better. Mrs. Davis was 
there gracefully. to assist him. Mrs. Goltra, 
too, was an effective coadjutor of her National 
Committeeman husband. Other celebrities 





were Mike Whalen, Johnnié Burns, Tony 
Stuever, Con P. Curran, the plute printer and 
his son, “Boots” Brennan, “Jiggers” Gal- 
lagher with his little son, Lawler Dailey with 
his two daughters, Mike Arendes, Mrs, 
Arendes, Mrs. Rombauer and her children, 
Then there was Gen. Emmet Newton, generaj 
factotum, helpful to everybody and a Santa 
Claus to the kids aboard. The women dele- 
gates had a good time and many caucuses, 
They all seemed to be especially interested in 
Kansas City Boss Joe Shannon and his lieu- 
tenant, Casimir J. Welch, who neither looked 
nor acted the bad bold men they are so often 
described in the newspapers. The only com- 
plaint there was on the four-day trip was that 
the delegation was overfed on the choicest the 
market afforded. The representatives of the 
St. Louis newspapers were historians of the 
trip, Messrs. Sam Hellman and Asa Hutson 
of the Globe-Democrat, Curtis Betts of ‘the 
Post-Dispatch, and L,. E. Reid of the Star. 
There was a singular lack of representation of 
Missouri democratic country papers. A hun- 
dred Missourians who should have been along 
but were not, could be named. All the Mis- 
sourians ntrsed a little hope that lightning 
might strike somewhere in the presidential 
group; either Champ Clark or Governor 
Gardner. 

When Senator Reed’s case was settled the - 
Missourians began to figure how that would 
affect the fight for the senatorial nomination. 
It seemed likely to help the candidacy oi 
Judge Priest. The Judge is anti-League and 
anti-dry. All the friends of Reed will sup- 
port Priest, Kansas City will be strong for 
him, with both Shannon’s “rabbits” and Pen- 
dergast’s “goats” making common cause for 
him. The so-called Irish and German “votes” 
all over the state is reckoned for him, and the 
big corporations and their counsel will help 
everywhere they can. The lawyers of the old 
school will support the Judge because he is of 
senatorial port and mien. All of which specu- 
lation is subject to revision and discount in 
the light of the platform and nominees of the 
convention. A lot of people who have been 
talking of deserting the party on this, that and 
the other issue, will cool down and remain 
regular. Whatever may be said about the 
strength of Judge Priest or the “dry” power 
of Mr. Hay or Judge Lindsay, a very weighty 
consideration in favor of Breckenridge Long 
is that he is the candidate who was not afraid 
to enter the race when the Democrats seemed 
to have no chance to win. Long will hold the 
true blues as a game sport. The Missouri 
special was no place to get a good opinion of 
the dry candidates. In one car mention of 
their names would have caused hydrophobia. 

sut I want to say that four days and a half 
aboard with a crowd such as was on that train 
makes you think better of human nature and 
think that democracy isn’t the vain thing the 
Nietzscheans say it is. Arrived at San Fran- 
cisco the party met Senator Reed and Sam 
Lazarus and I don’t know how many former 
St. Louisans and Missourians, all prosperous 
Californians now, but glad to get news of old 
friends of old days. There wouldn’t be much 
California but for Missourians and I noticed 
that a good many of them held good govern- 
ment offices. The political nature of the Mis- 
sourian is insuppressible and invincible. Like 
the British he is great on governing backward 
people. These Missourians didn’t know much 
about any of us except Gov. Francis and 
Charlie Higgins who have been politicians 
since around 1884; indeed Higgins was a tele- 
graph operator in the Tilden convention at St. 
Louis in 1876. Governor Folk showed up on 
the second day of the convention but I never 
saw him again though ex-Attorney-General 
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Crow was on hand with his Packard to show 
anyone around who would go. We all thought 
Folk was another Missouri presidential pos- 
sibility for a while. He was with Bryan for 
a time I understand and he helped Frank 
P. Walsh put up a fight for recognition 
of the Irish Republic. Walsh was probably 
the biggest Missourian at the convention. He 
made three or four splendid speeches for Ire- 
land and he attracted some attention as a 
graceful dancer in the St. Francis ballroom. 
The Missouri crowd was extremely well rep- 
resented at all the doors of the auditorium. 
The boys are great doorkeepers and believers 
in the open door for all who can give the high. 
sign. I don’t think many Missourian or ex- 
Missourians failed to get into the big show. 
Col. Bennett Clark came around to the hotel 
frequently to remind us that “Dad” had a 
chance to get what he was bilked out of by 
Bryan at Baltimore and we hoped he had, be- 
cause Champ is the greatest living Missourian. 
And all Missourians, divided though they were 
as to candidates and the drink issue, were 
unanimous on the proposition that Mrs, Gov- 
ernor Gardner was the handsomest woman at 
the convention and wore the very prettiest 
turbans. We’d put her up for president if it 
hadn’t been that most of the delegates thought 
the time might come when her husband would 
be the man to break a probable deadlock. He 
certainly knew more leaders from all parts of 
the country by the time the convention was 
under way than any other of our big four ex- 
cept ex-Gov. Francis who had met them all as 
mayor of St. Louis, governor of the state, 
Secretary of the Interior and president of the 
World’s Fair. The delegation had an awful 

time during the demonstrations. There was 
someone who wanted to take the banner and 

join in every procession and there were others 

who protested, so that there was always a 

little scrap about the standard. The state suc- 

ceeded in staying pretty well neutral until the 
balloting began and then it went all ways but 
strong for Cox. The boosters of all candi- 
dates were always working on the Mis- 
sourians but didn’t make much headway. Mis- 

sourians received much attention and had a 

good time and Judge Graves was strong for 

the mildly liberal plank on prohibition. Com- 
mitteeman Goltra and John Cosgrove pre- 
sented the case against Reed to the Credentials 

Committee, while ex-District Attorney France 

Wilson and Joe Shannon made a hard fight 

for the senator who was defenestrated. The 

sensation of the Missourians was when some 

Cox man came to headquarters and loudly 

called down Rev. Burris Jenkins for circulat- 

ing stories about the Ohio governor’s divorce. 

Dr. Jenkins was said to have a certain letter 

about that matter and the Cox enthusiast 

dared him to publish it. Dr. Jenkins said 
little or nothing and the denouncer turned 
away to be heartily shaken by the hand by no 
less a person than James A. Reed whom Jen- 
kins has fought bitterly for along time. This, 
and the scrap between Miss Bohanon and 

Mrs. Carter over joining the Palmer demon- 

stration, was the only real thrill the Mis- 

sourians experienced. 

Senator Reed started home Friday after- 
noon before the balloting upon the candi- 
dates had begun, but he had first a parting 
shot at the League of Nations as a colossal 
Stupidity. He left, a man without a party, 
and his going was unnoticed save by a few, 
yet there were many who had thought that 
he would be a dominant factor in the great 
deliberations and even possibly a nationalist 
Democratic candidate for president. ‘There 
were those who dreamed Reed might do 
here what Johnson gave promise of doing at 
Chicago. Reed, even as Johnson, disappoint- 
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ed the hopes of thousands. But Reed passed 
out more stately than Johnson, with colors fly- 
ing, while Johnson, in the Republican camp, 
compromised his cause by submitting to 
dilution his “irreconciliable”’ opposition to 
any surrender of national sovereignty, and 
having sold out for a prospective mess ot 
pottage, was denied that for which he had 
bartered. Reed went out at least true to 
himself. But there were no senatorial as- 
sociates at the station to bid him good-bye. 
The leaders of the Missouri délegation were 
not concerned at his departure, if, indeed, 
they knew of his going. 

eh 


Waiting for the Word 

Tue Platform Committee, after working 
all Tuesday night, Wednesday and Wednes- 
day night, reported on Thursday morning. 
The report was held up all that time chiefly 
by Mr. Bryan, but also by Senator Walsh 
of Massachusetts, and Frank P. Walsh ot 
Missouri. The hold-up on the platform gave 
opportunity for much activity in negotiation 
between the representatives of the leading 
candidates. It seemed that all the pack 
turned upon McAdoo as the outstanding, 
leading contender. Hearst’s local paper was 
conspicuous in this attack. The whole sheet 
was devoted to undermining “the Crown 
Prince,” even’ going to the extreme of call- 
ing attention to his recent purchase of a 
home for a large sum of money as indicat- 
ing that he was edging into the plutocratic 
class. Jt was a good 48-hours for dark 
horses, chief of whom was Mr. Bryan. The 
agitators for recognition of the Irish Repub- 
lic were effective in stirring up discontent 


‘in the delegations. Bryan’s utterances grew 


steadily more belligerently critical of pres- 
idential domination and Wilsonian policy. 
He condemned the proposal to justify Wil- 
son to the extent of making his son-in-law 
his successor. Mr. Bryan grew bitter. He 
was sarcastic about his need to be careful 
of what he said because he so certainly pos- 
sessed the confidence of the President. Mike 
De Young’s Chronicle come nobly to the 
help of Hearst with blazing exploitation of 
the coercion being exercised in behalf of the 
perpetuation of the “Wilson dynasty.” The 
crowds gathered in the auditorium Wednes- 
day morning and evening grew tired of even 
such delectable incidents as Mrs. Brown's 
seconding speech for John W. Davis. She 
was all in white organdie. Her head was 
coiffed a la Liberty and she held it high. Her 
voice was sweet. She moved like a young 
tree in a breeze. The crowd almost gasped 
in joy of her freshness, as if with Faust at 
sight of Marguerite, it would exclaim: “Is this 
the face, etc.” She told a neat little story 
and made a speech suggestive of colonial 
mansions, the Sir Roger de Coverley dance, 
mint julips on long verandahs and the South 
breathing over a bank of violets. Her 
speech might have come out of a Mrs. 
Southworth novel. It called on the Demo- 
crats to see to it that they chose a fitting 
“first lady” as well as first gentleman. It 
was not shrilly suffragistic, but it was much 
better to eye and ear than any other fem- 
inine speech of the convention. Mrs. Brown 
is a congressman’s widow and was an 
actress in Washington. But the delegates 
and everybody else wearied of listening to 
the big organ and of singing popular songs. 
Calls for Bryan came from the galleries, but 
he was not at hand, and those cries, evident- 
ly, moved the convention officers to adjourn. 
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/ At Last—the Platform 
THURSDAY morning the hall was filled early 
with an intensely expectant multitude. 


Again the cries of “Bryan!” Lo, he was 

there—on the platform, somewhat red, with 

Friar Tuck tonsure and wispy grey: halo, 

and the smile that is somewhat cruel when 
you get a glance at it from the side. But 
the presiding officer announced the report 
of the committee on platform and forth came 

Senator Carter Glass of Virginia. He’s a 

nice neat dapper little man with a general 

appearance of having been long in pickle or 
to have been anti-natally marked by the 
taste of unripe persimmons. He read the 
platform—g. v., for details. He said he’d lost 
his voice fighting for the platform. It didn’t 
strike me that the platform got the hand it 
deserved. The document was in the usual 
verbose style. The League of Nations plank 
was upon the whole not as enthusiastically 
received as it should have been. The first 
real demonstration came upon the reading 
of the suffrage plank. It lasted quite a while 

The labor plank’s. best received praise was 
for the phrase about the rights of the public 
as between employer and employe. Senator 
Glass had lots of fun with his little “asides” 
such as when he said, after the child labor 
plank had been read, “If anything has been 
omitted, we mean that, too.” The soldier 
plank was long and winding and astonish- 
ingly calmly received. You'd scarcely think 
that there were, as there must have been, 
thousands of ex-soldiers in the audience. 

Here, as at Chicago, I was surprised by the 

absence of any manifestation of assertive- 
ness by the soldier vote, and of any concern 

about it. The declaration on the subject of 

railroads was uninspiring and, as I caught 

it, a sort of “whirling spray” of words look- 

ing “everywhichway” and meaning if not 

“as you like it,” at least “what you will.” 

The first line of the section on free speech 

was a flat lie. The remainder of it was blith- 

ering bunk. “No publication was repressed 

that was not treasonable!” That I say again 

is a bold, bald lie. 

Poor little Mr. Glass. was very tired but 
game to the last. It was a terrible task to read 
the string of ponderous and pompous plati- 
tudes. At times it seemed that he wouldn’t 
be able to stick to the finish. The patience of 
the audience was admirable. It woke to some- 
thing like life when the word Ireland was 
mentioned. Cheers! There were interrup- 
tions at once. “How about America!’ “Some 
of it came from Ireland!” Mr. Glass brought 
down the house with his remark, “I have to 
read this in my own brogue—and that happens 
to be the American brogue.” The declaration 
was a resounding evasion of the point of Irish 
independence and the expression of a pious 
sympathy with the Irish aspiration for liberty. 
As Goldberg would say, “It doesn’t mean any- 
thing,” but the Democratic party couldn’t de- 
clare war on Great Britain... Then a lot of 
twaddle about other matters and the end. Not 
a line, not a word about the great question 
for mention of which the crowd’s ears had 
achingly yearned for the two hours of Glass’ 
laborious reading. Cries again for “Bryan!” 
Mr. Glass moved the adoption of the platform 
without alteration or modification. Then. . 
Bryan, with the minority report, and a real 
unorganized demonstration ! 

The audience stilled. Bryan was very calm, 
but his lips were closely pressed. He went 
along smoothly until he came to the 
statement that he endorsed almost all 
of the platform. ‘Then there were resent- 
ful interruptions. Those died down and Bryan 
presented his liquor plank, the proposal for a 
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national bulletin for the dissemination of in- 
formation of governmental affairs, his prof- 
iteering plank, the anti-conscription plank, his 
treaty suggestions. Bryan seemed somehow 
the same and yet not the same as when twenty- 
four years ago, in a gathering similar to this, 
he first came to fame. He is a little rounder, 
smugger and slicker than when he went to 
Chicago and put up at the Clifton-Windsor 
Hotel at 50 cents, 75 cents or $1 per day and 
emerged a candidate for president whose 
campaign had cost him exactly sixty of his 
one hundred dollars. But he was not less sure 
of himself than now. Then came Bourke 
Cockran of New York, white-haired, quizzi- 
cally smiling, unctuously elegant in speech, 
palavering Mr. Bryan in sentences formally 
reminiscent of the style of English in the early 
eighteenth century. There was a flavor of 
potatoes and buttermilk in his speech and a 
savor of irony in his compliments to Bryan. 
I remember this same suave, somewhat priest- 
like Cockran making a great speech at three 
o’clock in the morning against the nomina- 
tion of Grover Cleveland in 1892: “he can 
carry the country every day in the year—ex- 
cept election day.” Prior to 1896 that had 
been the greatest convention speech in our 
history, except perhaps Ingersoll’s for Blaine 
and Conkling’s for Grant. Cockran has been 
opposed to Bryan ever since, except in 1900 
when they agreed in opposition to imperialism. 
The battle was on. Wet or dry? Under 
which flag? 
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Bryan’s Triumph and Defeat 


Bryan had his audience more completely 
than Cockran. The one was naturally, the 
other artificially effective. Bryan talked to 
the heart, Cockran to the head. The galleries 
lost their heart to Bryan but the delegates kept 
their heads with Cockran. In the end after a 
marvelous demonstration in Bryan’s honor, 
the vote was taken and the bone-dry plank 
was defeated, broadly speaking, nine to one. 
The delegates almost as decisively defeated 
Cockran’s wine and beer plank. The speeches 
of Bainbridge Colby and Carter Glass were 
fire extinguishers on Bryan’s oratory, the 
former making, as I think, the best speech of 
the convention and becoming conspicuous 
among the dark horses on that account. 

In almost no time the planks for an official 
bulletin, for majority rule in the Senate as to 
treaties, for jail sentences of profiteers, and 
for investigation of strike causes went by the 
board. The Wilson line held. Bryan again 
had got all the applause and the opposition the 
most votes. A tougher test came on with Mr. 
Doheney’s plank for recognition of the Irish 
Republic, but the delegates upheld the admin- 
istration with votes to spare. ‘The platform 
as delivered by the White House to the saints 
went over with a whoop that made the Wilson 
portrait back of the speakers’ stand float out 
like a banner. By the way, there was no 
other portrait visible on the premises. Wilson 
seemed to have canceled Jefferson, Jackson 
and Cleveland, thus confirming a comment of 
Mr. Bryan’s eight years ago that the party 
would be not the Democratic but the Wilson 
party. 

Another demonstration followed but. as 
some one remarked, “If Mr. Wilson thinks 
this platform a ratification he is mistaken. It 
is an epitaph.” 
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The Battle of the Ballots 


- Now then to the balloting. From the first 
it was plain there was no one in it but 
McAdoo, Palmer and Cox. Small blocks of 


votes held well for Cummings, Smith, Glass 
and Davis, with a few here and there for 
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Champ Clark. McAdoo had the best gallery 
at first, but Cox’s was the best organized 
claque. For a while Palmer kept well up in the 
running but his strength began to leak and 
soon the contest was plainly between McAdoo 
and Cox—the administration against its ene- 
mies. The progress of the roll call showed 
slight fluctuations as between the leaders, but 
it was proved that the scattering vote was rep- 
resentatively chiefly of Bryan. There was 
enough of it to prevent either of the leaders 
from getting the necessary two-thirds, and the 
Palmer vote could not put over either McAdoo 
or Cox even if delivered. The administration 
men of the Department of Justice and the ad- 
ministration men of the treasury would not 
and could not get together. New York early 
got as much as it could for Cox. So did Mon- 
tana and Illinois. Missouri was mostly for 
McAdoo, with as high as fifteen for Cox, a 
few for Palmer, two for Champ Clark and on 
the twentieth ballot two for Woodrow Wilson, 
the announcement of which caused hardly a 
ripple. After the twenty-second ballot the 
convention adjourned over Sunday, appar- 
ently in a hopeless deadlock, with Bryan con- 
trolling a big block of votes which he will not 
give either to McAdoo or Cox. Palmer was 
out of it. During Sunday about all that oc- 
curred was the circulation of a false rumor 
that Glass released his Virginia votes. 
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The Bryan Blockade 
By Monday Bryan issued a list of accept- 
ables. It included Folk of Missouri, Brough 
of Arkansas, Glynn of New York, John Skel- 
ton Williams, P. H. Callahan of Louisville. 
But Owen of Oklahoma was first. None of 
these meant anything to Charlie Murphy or 
Tom Taggart, or to any of the practical men. 
Friends of McAdoo and of Palmer tried for a 
word in behalf of their man from the White 
House. Nothing doing. In both camps grew 
the suspicion that Wilson wanted the nom- 
ination himself. Everywhere there is strong 
faith that Bryan also wanted it, in spite of the 
platform, and so it was thus the convention 
opened on the lovely morning of the fifth of 
July, for the twenty-third ballot, with many 
delegates gone home and most of the state 
votes in the hands of political ironclads. The 
Anti-Saloon League had been especially busy 
over the Sabbath, radiating from and concen- 
trating towards Bryan headquarters, where the 
casual caller heard continuous talk of a third 
party to represent the homes, mothers, chil- 
dren, the agricultural West against the finan- 
cial East, the people against the gobblers of 
the Liberty Bonds. The Irish were to come 
in with an Irish Catholic for Vice-President, 
the Reed men, the followers of Hiram John- 
son, the farmers organizations, and the bat- 
tery of newspapers and periodicals controlled 
by William Randolph Hearst. 


All this to save the democracy and the na- 
tion from the plutocracy and dipsocracy. Mr. 
Bryan was the directing genius in the genera- 
tion of the sentiment, and McAdoo, Palmer 
and Cox men claiming they still stood put un- 
shakably. A man entering the auditorium re- 
marked that there had been forty ballots at 
Baltimore. culminating in the nomination of 
Wilson. But there was no Bryan for Mr. 
Wilson or for any of his tribe at San Fran- 
cisco. In fact Mr. Bryan’s Monday morning 
article made sharp reference to the need of a 
man who would think, and think and speak of 
party and country not as “I” but as “we.” 
Mr. Bryan had declared a blockade. 





The Finish 


Tue end began at the 37th ballot. It was 
clear that Palmer was slumping, so he re- 
leased his supporters. They scattered their 
votes for two ballots more and then drifted 
toward Cox, Georgia leading the way. On 
the forty-fourth, Cox went over the top and 
the fight was won. 

The choice is satisfactory to all but the 
dry fanatics. They talk about a third ticket. 
Bryan met a representative of the Forty- 
Kighters Tuesday. Owen has promised to 
attend the Forty-Eighters Convention in 
Chicago next week. LaFollette has con- 
sented to be the John C. Fremont of the 
new party. The plan is to run electors in 
various states representative of different 
brands of opposition and pledged to different 
candidates. If they are elected they may 
unite upon one candidate to vote for in 
the electoral college; if they cannot unite 
they may prevent a choice by the college 
and that will throw the election into the 
House of Representatives. 

Cox is the solution of the Democratic dif- 
ficulty. He squeezed through between two 
—the machines of the Administration and 
the bossism of Bryan. The convention re- 
fused to be bossed. Cox is much like Hard- 
ing in personal history. He appeals to the 
supposed need of dropping from idealism to 
plain matter of fact. He is not an extremist 
on any subject. He will look better to the 
country as time passes. 

Murphy ‘Taggart, Brennan, Marsh and 
Moore finished off their job of elimination on 
Tuesday by putting over Franklin D. Roose- 
velt for Vice-President. When they had 
agreed upon him all the other candidates with- 
drew on the motion of one of these, D. R. 
Francis of Missouri, Roosevelt’s nomination 
was made by acclamation and the convention 
adjourned. A Roosevelt on the Democratic 
ticket has an odd look and sound, but it adds 
picturesque quality. It will help in New York. 
At last reports Mr. Bryan was declaring that 
the Wall Street reactionaries had captured the 
party through and for the saloon. He has 
said the National Committee will have a long 
sweat before he makes up his mind to sup- 
port the ticket, which can never get the woman 
vote. He talks like one who aspires to be the 
grand old woman leader of a matriarchy. 


San FRANcIsScO, July 1-6. 
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Reflections 


By Charles J. Finger 

Salutatory 
WIRE from William Marion Reedy reached 
Av: as I sat on the shores of Lake Erie 
ruminating upon life and its problems. The 
message was tantamount to a command and seemed 
to brook no refusal. So I came, and, following 
Hueffer’s advice, sat me down in the back garden of 
the Syndicate Trust building with pen, ink and 
paper, placed vine leaves in my hair and com- 
menced to write. It is idle to attempt a joke and 
say things intended to be witty anent the moving 
finger writes, and all that kind of thing, for it 
has been said hundreds of times. All that I have 
to do, according to Reedy, is to do everything that 
requires to be done and to do it well. The main 
task appears to be to produce, project or other- 
wise manipulate “reflections,” and if the reflections 
should unhappily chance to shine dully, and fail to 
dazzle and to charm as when flashed upon an eX- 
pectant world by the master hand, be patient, I 
implore you, my masters, and in time I shall 
doubtless brush the dust from my own little-used 
mirror, and, seeing myself as others see me, become 

a wiser and a better man for this experience. 
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Two Mice 
THE mountain labored and brought forth a mouse. 
That is to say, a second mountain did that kind 
of thing. Cox may be all very well in his way, 
a good business man, a mixer and a _hail-fellow- 
well-met kind of a man, but by no stretch of 
jmagination could one call him a statesman. Be- 
tween him and his Ohio opponent there is very 
little to choose. Neither has offered a constructive 
program. Both are wordy. Both are politicians 
with their ears to the ground. Cox is the better 
limelight catcher perhaps. Harding is handier at 
platitudinizing. Cox is good in the way of remem- 
bering his political friends, and Harding is so kind 
hearted that in five years he introduced 139 bills 
of which all but nine were of a private nature— 
appointments, pension increases, and that kind of 
thing. Both are journalists and as such, are ex- 
perts and past-masters in the black art of darkening 
counsel by words without meaning. Neither one 
of the Ohio men is big enough to handle the prob- 
lems of today, because in a nation with a democratic 
constitution, neither is a fundamental democrat. 
But politics have passed into the hands of gamblers 
and we have been apathetic. What we have reaped 
is the result of our own sowing. It is up to the 
Forty-eighters now to find a man with a vision— 
a statesman, one not only capable of bringing order 
out of our economic chaos, but able to take his 
part in the destruction of that military imperalism 
which is rife overseas. 
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A Lion 
News comes form London that our William Craw- 
fered Gorgas is dead. Because Gorgas was a doer. 
and not a talker, the silly world that excites itself 
over the platitudinous wind jamming of a crowd of 
self-seeking politicians, takes little heed of his pass- 
ing. Gorgas was a strong, silent man. He was of 
the type that does things. He sought no pedestal on 
which he might stand above his fellows. All he 
cared for was to do his work faithfully and take his 
life as he found it. The duty that lay nearest him 
was the thing that he did, and he found his life’s 
work in fighting disease. In Panama, in Havana, in 
Chili, his name will be remembered. Because of his 
efforts, what were once fever holes, are places in 
which men may live in safety and comfort. He 
believed that poverty could be conquered as easily 
as disease and advocated in his quiet way, the sin- 
gle tax as a means to that end. At every oppor- 
tunity, he advanced that as the only solution to our 
economic troubles which stands unshaken. His was 
indeed the religion of Be and Do, and in follow- 
ing it, he achieved results which will save us from 
centuries of woe and trouble. 
efoete 
Arkansas and Lawlessness 
Every man who stands for law and order and 
true Americanism will resent the treatment meted 
out to J. S. Eubanks, president of the St. Louis 
Yardman's Association, and the Rev. Nelson Are- 
good. The strikers have conducted their affairs 
with proper decency. No charge of violence has 
been recorded against them in any part of the coun- 
try. The two St. Louis men went to Pine Bluff on 
a lawful errand, and, by invitation. They conducted 
themselves properly according to all accounts. There 
is nothing to palliate or even excuse the act of hoo- 
liganism, and Arkansas should set to work and 
punish the law-breaking fools for their act of scoun- 
drelism and folly. 
Good Roads 
Harry B. Hawes is a far-seeing man and de- 
serves the support of every one with a vision. Traffic 
men have seen that the automobile industry has 
commenced to revolutionize transportation. Already 
truck service has made deep inroads into the rev- 
enues of electric interurban lines. It has also af- 
fected the passenger revenues. Farmers ship their 
Own produce jin their own vehicles. The milk people 
have abandoned interurbans entirely in some _ sec- 
tions and have a well-planned early morning service. 
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Auto busses link towns and villages. While it may 
not be generally known, there is afoot a movement to 
establish a series of connected auto lines that will 
traverse the country much as the old-time stagecoach 
operated before the advent of steam transportation. 
This will mean a land dotted with up-to-date hotels, 
garages, repair shops and resting places. All this 
is not in the air, but actually in the being. To delay 
the good roads project will mean trouble and road 
repair taxes. To prepare the way for what is com- 
ing is the wiser course, and it is this wiser course 
that Major Hawes advocates. 
sete 
Parents Only 

WE Live in doubting times. Just now we are 
doubting the authenticity of the Opal Whiteley 
writings, just as a little while ago we voiced our 
disbelief in Daisy Ashford, and refused to believe 
that the boy Horace A. Wade wrote his thriller. We 
are quite ready to admit that little ones dance nat- 
urally, with a grace that no grown-up can compass, 
we concede that a boy will outrun a man, we know 
that the imagination of a child is active from day- 
lignt to dark, but there we stop. We refuse to ad- 
mit that the child is superior to the man in in- 
tellectual achievement. The truth is that because 
the adult is full of pettinesses, hypocrisies and shams, 
he does not understand that he has left originality, 
honesty and ambition behind him. He has forgotten, 
his own youth. He has forgotten the Heaven that 
lay about him in his infancy. He has forgotten the 
ideals he once held. 

When nature is close to us, we develop, not only 
physically, but intellectually. The artistic nature 
also expands. I have seen pictures drawn by un- 
taught six-year-olds that would put to shame much 
that appears in the illustrated pages of the daily 
papers, just as I have seen bones and tusks carved 
by men who lives in the glacial epoch, say fifty thou- 
sand years ago, and many of us today cannot do as 
well as either the child or the cave man. Also I 
have read stories written by children that were 
superior to some of the stuff that appears in maga- 
zines. Musically too children are ahead of the aver- 
age adult. I remember David Guion who Percy Grain- 
ger, the musical critic, listed as one of America’s 
foremost composers, as a little lad of seven, in a 
Texas town, playing with real understanding Chopin 
and Schumann and Beethoven. 

Consider. In the child, the brain is a properly 
functioning organ. It is forever investigating, 
creating, examining. In a few short years the child 
learns, with incredible ease, to walk, to talk, to play, 
to imagine, to think, to read, to question fearlessly, 
to express its honest unbiased opinion, to weigh ideas 
and to parade its prejudices. Then it is seized by 
its natural enemies, the grown-ups, and put to school. 
From then on, original thought is impossible. Ratio- 
cinative processes are suspended to a large extent. 
Authority is substituted for independent verifica- 
tion. The walls of conventionality begin to arise 
about it. The fear of public opinion is born. 
Throughout the school years the pressure increases. 
Then, later, comes the newspaper and relatives, the 
church and the law, prohibitions and _ upliftings, 
repressions, theories and duties. So the youth 
passes into the workaday world, where, to do as 
one is bid, becomes the rule. Then comes mar- 
riage and the limitation of human society. There 
is the mental vacuity of the fireside and the gossip 
of the neighbors. By this time the brain has become 
dwarfted, cramped, permanently disabled. It has 
resolved itself into something very akin to a vestigial 
organ just as one’s legs would had they not been 
used for a lifetime. Rigorous thinking has become 
impossible, and the man gives up in despair. He 
has become a dull, gray, unoriginal, fearing thing 
that has forgotten the paradise that lay in his own 
past. His condition accounts for his disbelief in 
juvenile ability. 
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On Being Scared 

Mr. PALMER sees red everywhere, and, recently, 
before the Rules Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, complained that his name had appeared 





in black and red letters on the covers of the New 
Republi¢. The gentleman is nervous—semi-hysteri- 
cal. That in itself would not amount to much were 
it not that on account of his office, he is in a posi- 
tion to impose his phobia on others. Dunsany has 
a story telling of a people held in subjection by a 
mysterious Something that was said to dwell behind 
the veil in a certain temple. One day a bold hand 
tore the veil aside, and behold, there was Nothing. 

The tale is not altogether fanciful, and, unfor- 
tunately, we are a people easily scared. We are 
scared of the Mexican situation, Japanese influence, 
Bolshevistic activities, the I. W. W., the Communist 
party. Every day a new headline gives us the cold 
shudders. Every week someone in Washington says 
something that makes us jump. 

Look at the Communist scare tor example. Be- 

lieve me, there is nothing to be scared about be- 
cause a few men talk big things about what should, 
out never by any reasonable possibility could, be 
done. The tail cannot wag the dog. I was in 
Chicago at the time the Communist party was formed, 
and, having nothing much to do, wandered down to 
the I. W. W. hall. The doors were wide open. A 
detective was asleep in a chair on the steps. Within, 
there were some hundred odd men and women 
whose average age might have been 35. They were 
just ordinary folk, fairly well dressed and well be- 
haved. Their chairman ruled them with a rod of 
iron. 
There was some fervid talk and superheated at- 
mosphere and a tendency to logomania. A foreigner 
unacquainted with the language might have been 
pardoned for taking it to be a revival meeting. 
Politically, judging from John Reed’s speech, they 
seemed inclined to favor the policy of abstention 
with an active campaign of education. I left after an 
hour or so, finding it dull. But take it from me, there’s 
nothing to be scared of from the Communists. Let 
them talk. It’s a safety valve. 
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St. Louis Has Excellent Points 
Tue letter signed J. O. Miller in last week’s 
Mirror carries truth and a lesson. The lesson is 
that St. Louisans should “bull” and not “bear.” That 
a mushroom growth of population means little is 
true. The point is well taken that, compared with 
other cities, the surrounding country has not been 
bled of its population. It is easily apparent to peo- 
ple from the East that prices of ordinary and com- 
mon necessities are lower than in many other places. 
This is the case with clothing, furniture and market 
produce. There are other advantages. To take one. 
A visiting easterner said that he found the St. Louis 
traffic police the most ffficient in the country. He was 
standing at the corner of Twelfth and Locust and 
was lost in admiration at the skill with which the cop 
handled matters. There was not a holding up of 
trafic in the crude way of other places, but a real 
masterly direction and never ceasing vigilance. 
What he said was true, and a Walt Whitman or an 
Edgar Lee Masters would find inspiration for a 
poem in the traffic regulator. St. Louisans accept 
him as an ordinary fact that calls for no praise. 
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The Birch in the Lake 


By Leonora Speyer 


OU lie there 
Vague—green—ghastly— 
Your limbs gleam upward, 
Your dank leaves hang about you 
Like the hair of a drowned woman. 


No longer do you know the touch of summer, ; 
Nor will the birds build their soft, round nurseries 
Between your white fingers. 


The wood has forgotten you: 
The breezes have forgotten. 


But the moon mourns, 

Slipping a silver shroud about you 
Pitifully 

As you lie, still beautiful, 

In your unhallowed grave. 


Poor suicide! : 
—From Contemporary Verse. 
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not equalled or transcended in hi 
women. What wit surpassed Portia’s? 1 
Whose courage was greater than 



































Juliet’s? What male character showed +f 
devotion equal to that of Queen Katha the 
rine? wi 
The bitter epigram of Hamlet, fi 
“Frailty, they name is woman!” consid- . 
ered alone, would appear to bear out A 
the claim that the dramatist held the - 
opinion of women given in De Vere’s . 
poem— “that they are fickle, fair not N 
fond, wily, variable, incalculable.” But " 
what of Orsino’s reflection ?— vi 
“For, boy, however we do praise our- E 
selves, G 
x asa |B Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, si 
oe More longing, wavering sooner lost and to 
} worn, Sf 
“+ Than women’s are.” n 
. Further, the Duke accepts without chal- 
lenge the statement of the supposed i 
page— : 
“We men say more, swear more; but in- " 
deed . 
Our shows are more than will; for still b 
we prove E 
ur u y a e O Much in our vows, but little in our love.” P 
Shakespeare was of too wholesome ¥ 
) mind to be a woman-hater, and such c 
F t “sweet reasonableness” was of the es- s 
urnl ure sence of his greatness. He would not 1 
be peerless had he been soured and a ( 
. . cynic. \ 
Offering Savings of 10% to 40% . Jeaw Warsox . 
° Why St. Louisis Sixth 7 
Now in Progress St. Louis, July 2, 1920. | 


Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
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This annual sale constitutes a disposal of many odd pieces Relative to your article “We Drop 
‘ cee Back Two Pegs,” no one knows really 
chosen from our regular stocks, in addition to some complete whet the Oatuintion of Eau | 
suites which have been discontinued by the factory. If we were given credit for what 
: rightfully belongs to us it would be en- 
: - ‘ ® tirely different. Several of these larger 
They comprise a very well-rounded selection and at their sale clades calc ‘aise tn: thake eahns 
prices make buying now a wise economy. not, although streets thickly populated 


that continue through the county should 


Each piece of furniture is up to the usual high standard of be classed as: St. Louis. 


Another strange thing that has come 


quality of this institution, substantially constructed and well to my attention is that there are cer- 
. . . . ¢ i -e , le of 
finished—the kind of furniture that will become more and tain people employed by the peewee 
St. Louis—I have particularly in mina 
more treasured as years roll by. a judge elected by the people of this 
city—who lives in the county. How 1s 
. . e H ¢ > can q t in- 
Every piece that has been reduced for this event will bear the this possible? We could at least i- 
sist that anvone who earns his money 
July Sale Tag, which will identify it at once as a value worth from the city of St. Louis should be 
° : : a resident thereof and numbered in its 
seeking. We urge the earliest possible attendance. pase 
Ei, Furniture Shop—Fifth Floor. A SUBSCRIBER. 
he ?. 
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on such old shoulders—Boston Tran- 
script. 








Edith—Maud Elderby has a remark- 

ably fresh complexion. Marie—Hasnt 

° 4 — Yimliwoorwl - VUUMEY she? I never saw such a young head 
oe 4 . 





2. + 
Jookeoge 


. ” ‘ “ 
“Gone on a diet, eh? ‘Yep.” “To 
reduce your weight?” “No. To reduce 
expenses.”—Detroit Free Press. 
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A Card from Elmer Chubb, Ph. D., LLD. 


Center Lovell, Maine, June 20, 1920. 
Business Manager Reedy’s Mirror: 

Sir: In spite of the fact that respond- 
ing to a special solicitation, I recently 
paid a three-years’ subscription to the 
Mirror, I wish to have my name taken 
from your list of subscribers. No further 
copies should be sent to me. The ex- 
planation is the story “Ebro” in your 
isste Of June 10th, which I have just 
read. 

PERCIVAL CHUBB. 


Behold, Elmer Chubb, LL.D., Ph.D., 
etc. etc., author of “Some Sonnets,” ad- 
vocate of a national religion, adherent to 
the idea of the celibate president, has 
withdrawn the light of his countenance 
from us. But why? What's the matter 
with “Ebro?” What is there to which one 
can object in the story?” Is it that Ebro 
expressed an adherence to a diluted 
Nietzschean policy? Surely not, for who 
so base a slave as to fear another’s 
views. Is it that no veil was cast over 
Ebro’s relations with his naked-breasted 
Gayeta? Is it that there is neither eva- 
sion nor concealment nor distortion as 
to the habits and customs of the un- 
spoiled savage? Is it any of these? If 
not, what is it? 


True, the tale might have been emas- 
culated, bowdlerized, butchered to make 
it acceptable to those who love to live 
in a world of illusion and idle dreams, 
but the Mrrror folk are not of that sort. 
Besides, should truth be enthralled to 
prejudice and vulgar ignorance, as it 
was when Herbert Spencer writing “So- 
cial Statics” saw the cat and became 
scared? True, Ebro might have been 
made to confine his relations with 
Gayeta in such wise that his love hunger 
would have been satisfied with a long 
drawn out kiss, or he might have led her 
into the true path of Holy Rollerism, 
or New Thoughtism, or Ethical Cultur- 
ism and descanted glibly upon the higher 
ethics; but he did nothing of the sort, 
because, look you, the tale is a true one 
and Ebro did what any man would have 
done under similar circumstances, and 
lived his life, cleanly, fully, wholesome- 
ly. Not only did he do what any man 
would have done, but it is safe to say 
that the vast majority of men would 
envy him in his adventure. Figure for 
yourself Elmer Chubb. Suppose Reedy’s 
Mirror offered a free trip to Tierra del 
Fuego or Tahiti with a Gayeta at the 
terminal, successful applicants to have 
their identity concealed, do you suppose 
that the Syndicate Trust building could 
contain that crowd? No, sir. Every 
man with red blood in his veins, your- 
self, sir, at the head of them, would 
leap at the chance, knowing full well 
that where man is in a state of nature 
he has the courage to seize joy— 
for, mark you, there is more joy than 
sorrow in life—but man has fenced it 
about with prohibitions and conventions 
and prejudices and restrictive laws and 
Monopolizations. 


Possibly Elmer Chubb, LL.D., Ph.D., 
might have approved of the story had 
Ebro, pushing aside the cuspidor into 
Which Percival so soulfully gazed, cast 
himself upon his knees and expressed his 


penitence, and, with the sweet humility 
of a man with a guilty conscience, con- 
fessed his love and admiration for the 
home hallowed with music and perfume, 
in which sacred precinct the family might 
gather about some clustering symbol, 
and all that kind of thing. But Ebro, 
like many men, was not of the type to 
accept the dull round of daily duty and 
fenced-in things in which the brain is 
stupified and the heart numbed until, in 
time, men and women yield up their lives 
without having lived them. On the con- | 
trary, God having made him a tiger, he 
was a tiger and did not pretend to be an 
ass or a hyena. He was the bolder type 
that runs true to form—that accepts life 
as an adventure, that sees straight, that 
swiftly resents injustice. He saw civil- 
ized life as something that might be im- 
proved upon. For, mind you, the fam- 
ily circle of today and in these present 
conditions, is not at all the thing of 
which the poet sings. Very little true 
congeniality exists in the so-called fam- 
ily circle. There is too much worrying 
about money matters for ease and con- 
tentment. Actually, between each and 
every member of a family are stone 
walls of separation, mountain barriers of 
mistrust, chasms of misunderstanding. 
Each soul is delivered to its own lone- 
liness and there is little real fellowship. 
That, in fact, accounts for the young 
crowds in moving picture shows, cheap 
vaudevilles and, on the streets at night, 
and for the old crowds in churches, lec- 
ture halls and chautauqua tents. 


Ebro, you see, was not to be caught in 
the matrimonial trap. He knew that too 
often marriage is the refuge of the in- 
competent woman. as indeed it must be 
in a society in which production is taxed 
and privilege left free to wreak ill. 
That is why he deserted the Hoboken 
girl and broke his plighted troth lest a 
worse plight befall him. He desired to 
have his mind free for higher things. 
He realized that, while convention might 
be very well in its way, marriage was so 
confoundedly permanent. He also knew 
that in our modern muddled manner in 
which the wife must jealously guard the 
meal ticket she has captured and calls 
husband, a sociable man, is, as soon as 
married and done for, cut off from all 
reasonable intercourse with female 
friends, just as the wife is cut off from 
intercourse with every other male than 
the one riveted to her. Being a free 
soul, he abhored the very thought of 
such slavery. 


I put aside as unthinkable the sus- 
picion that Elmer Chubb, LL.D., Ph.D., 
is actuated by any Puritanical prejudice. 
That, of course, could not be, for ethical 
culturists of all people on earth are 
clean souled, open minded and breathe 
the atmosphere of perfect fredom. Asa 
former member of the College of 
Spiritual Athletics. I learned that 
their thought would be fettered did they 
consider what is agreeable to believe 
rather than what is true. They are not 
bound by custom. They are not of the 
impure to whom all things are impure. 
They do not discover obscenity where 
obscenity is absent. Before all religious 
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In 1904--16 Years Ago-- 
St. Louis had 9,356 Users 
of Electric Light 


May 1, 1920, Union Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany had 117,653 electric service customers, distrib- 
uted as follows: 


wah 102,482 











St. Louis County . 11,767 
Jefferson County 1,317 
Franklin County... 1,134 
St. Charles. County 672 
POT e CR han tiene 281 

117,653 


These figures suggest three interesting facts: 
First, the rapid growth of St. Louis and the St. 
Louis industrial district; second, the rapid growth 
of the electrical industry ; third, the success of Union 
Electric, ON MERIT, in acquiring, WITH PUB- 
LIC APPROVAL, almost the entire volume of 
electric service business in St. Louis and the St. 
Louis industrial district. 


The public has approved because Union Electric’s 
gradual absorption of this great field of public serv- 
ice has meant MORE SERVICE AND BETTER 
SERVICE every year; good service at less cost 
every year until wartime operating costs halted the 
Company’s regular yearly rate reductions; and 
GOOD SERVICE, STEADILY IMPROVING 
EVERY YEAR, AT LOWEST POSSIBLE COST 
INCLUDING A FAIR YEARLY RETURN ON 
INVESTMENT. 


Union Electric has good neighbors because Union 
Electric has always tried to BE a good neighbor. 


Nearly 4,000 of Union Electric’s customers and 
other friends have bought shares of its 7 per cent 
preferred stock. Others are daily coming in or 
writing in to buy shares of the issue now on sale. 
They know their savings invested in this business 
are safe, and their dividends depéndable. 


Issuance and sale of this stock was authorized by 
the State to finance growth of the Company’s public 
service properties. 


PRICE: $100 a share for cash; $102 on a ten- 
payment plan, under which buyers draw 5 per cent 
interest on installment payments, and can withdraw 
all payments, WITH INTEREST, any time before 
the final installment is paid. 


SALES OFFICES: Room 201 Union Electric 
Building, St. Louis, and Union Electric’s offices in 
Franklin, Jefferson, Perry, St. Charles and St. Louis 
counties. 


MAIL ORDERS: Bank draft, certified check, 
postoffice or express money order should be sent 
with mail orders. Prompt delivery of shares will 
be made by registered mail. 


UNION ELECTRIC 


Light and Power Company 
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bodies they stand for truth, of course; 
truth unadorned, and with them any 
large idea of Happiness includes the 
Harmony of the Intellect with Truth. 
They stand supreme jn refusing to adapt 
truth to their pleasure, and count it a 
duty to adapt their pleasure to Truth. 
They alone realize that the mind cannot 
find peace in conscious falsity. (See 
Sunchild’s Sayings.) So, as “Ebro” 
was a tale truly told, and as Ebro him- 
self found his Soul healed of its mala- 
dies and flooded with peace because of 
his acts, he must of necessity have been 
lured to the realm of rectitude and there 
completed the hidden harmony where 
emotions, faculties, powers revolve in 
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most pure passion for perfection as stars 
quire about their sun which answers 
them with light and clothes them with 
beauty. 

You may notice from what I have just 
written that I once took a Correspond- 
ence Course in Ethical Culture, though 
I failed to graduate, hence have no alpha- 
betical avalanche to follow by name. 

I want to be clear. Ebro never really 
married Gayeta. That’s why he loved 
her to the end. For, is not Love the 
sister of Death? Does not heart cling to 
heart, hand clasp hand more passionately 
because they know that they must part? 
(Lesson XXI CC in E. C.) But Mr. 





Chubb, be not angry. You who are so 
well founded in the Higher Ethics, know 
how hatred may gather a withering at- 
mosphere around a man, a moral malaria, 
under which all vital powers become de- 
pressed and enfeebled. Mark, for ex- 
ample, Woodrow Wilson, and how he 
wilted physically under criticism. I, 
being a man of fine, or emotional or- 
ganization, seek to be sustained by the 





The Lost Lotos 
By Will H. Greenfield 
By order of Rameses, King of Egypt, 
a search was made for the lotos flower, 
sacred to Nefer Atum, son of Ptah and 
ast, which had disappeared from the 


temple in Memphis, where the beauti- 
ful priestess, Amanita, had charge 


over it. 





charm of your love and sympathy. So 
save my soul from such serpent sorceries. 
as come from a deadly and widespread 
(See Counsels of Perfection, by 


hatred. 
Professor Wise XIII, 9.) 


Cc... 2. 


“Let every part of the world be 
searched,” commanded the monarch, in 
anger. “Let couriers travel by day and 
night until the priceless blossom be 
found. Then let the wretched thief who 
has purloined the sacred treasure be 























Saint Louis woman 


prices the event is 


the season. 


for afternoon, sports, 
evening wear. 


to $225 values at $75. 




















Costume Salon is the home of the 
newest and most exclusive styles. 
Every garment that finds a place 
there is selected with the greatest 
care and discrimination and with 
a view to meeting the desires of 
women who are ultra-particular 
in choosing their apparel. 
when Gowns and Frocks of such 
distinction are offered at special 


worthy of consideration. 
Grouped here for your approval 
are the most favored models of 
They aremadeof rich 
and beautiful weaves, bothsilk and 
wool, and there are styles suitable 


Besides the group at $50, there are 
$75 to $95 values at $40, and $160 


Costume Salon—Third Floor 


knows, our 


And 


certainly 


dinner and 


A Feature of Our After-the-Fourth Apparel Sale 


GOWNS AND FROCKS 


From the Costume Salon 


$100 and $150 Values 


‘DO 


As nearly every well-informed 








| brought to me, that punishment may be 
| administered to him equal to his hej- 
nous crime.” 

And, indeed, the commands and wrath 
of Rameses were justified; for the lotos 
flower had marvelous properties. The 
fragrance of it, inhaled by two lovers, 
was sufficient to transport them into a 
veritable paradise of pleasure and 
dreams. 

But the lotos flower was not to be 
found. All Egypt—indeed, all the world, 
for Egypt was then the world—was 
searched in vain. The Sphinx, as usual, 
maintained an impenetrable expression, 
refusing to give any information on the 
subject, and, although the banks of the 
Nile were explored in all their length 
and breadth, at that particular season, 
not a single profane lotos flower—not 
to mention a sacred one—was brought 
to light. 

In the meantime Amanita no longer 
sat in an upright position, holding in 


her rosy fingers the sacred blossom, 
which was not remarkable, since the 
blossom failed to reappear. A smile of 


amusement, however, hovered upon her 
red lips, and she shook her hair, dark 
as night, until it fell in added confu- 
sion about her olive shoulders. She 
had the air of Harpocrates, the god of 
silence, who, with much knowledge, pre- 
fers not to speak. 

The suspicions of Aph-Katma were 
aroused. 

“Just so surely as Osiris is the great- 
est god in the whole world,” he argued, 
“by watching Amanita I shall discover 
the whereabouts of the lotos flower, sa- 
cred to Nefer Atum. Since it was in 
her charge, it must have been through 
her perfidy that it was sold, given for 
stolen. It will be I who will take for 
punishment to the great Rameses the 
infamous despoiler of the holy temple.” 

A big moon rose that night over 

Memphis and cast a silver shimmer over 
city and gardens. Aph-Katma waited 
behind a great pillar until he observed 
Amanita glide stealthily from under a 
portico into the soft moonshine of the 
warm night. 
. He followed her to the public gar- 
dens, where, among plants of strange 
foliage, the moonlight cast a fanciful 
illumination. At the fountain which 
tinkled with the music of silver bells as 
the water fell like a shower of pearls 
into the basin, he saw a man muffled in 
a long black cloak join her. 

“The thief!” he muttered to himself. 

Amanita and the unknown sought 4 
bower where the light was dim. Aph- 
Katma followed with caution. Once in 
the bower the man cast aside his man- 














tle. He took from under it the sacred 
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lotos flower, and in each other’s arms 
the lovers inhaled its fragrance. 

Straining his eyes to see, Aph-Katma 
was ready to spring forth and secure 
his prisoner. Instead he strangled a 
cry of amazement. Chance had fav- 
ored him in a ray of moonlight—he had 
recognized the features of the unknown. 

Aph-Katma will not take to the King 
him who stole the sacred lotos flower, 
nor will he disturb the lovers. For the 
unknown with Amanita is no other than 
Rameses himself! 


Peetee”, 
opoegeeye 


New Books Received 


(Continued from Page 538) 

ORDNANCE AnD THE WorLD War by Maj-Gen. 
William Crozier. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $2.50. 

As one of the department heads of the 
United States Army during the war, Maj-Gen. 
Crozier speaks with authoritative knowledge of 
the conditions and difficulties confronting the 
ordnance department at that time; having now 
retired from active service he speaks with- 
out official authority and with the freedom of 
a plain citizen. Naturally he makes the best 
case possible for his department in airing con- 
troversies with other branches of the govern- 
ment. There was undoubtedly just ground for 
the criticism hurled at the government for its 
failure to send arms and ammunition to our 
army in France and the information here 
given is interesting and important. 


THe KILLER by Stewart Edward White. 
New York: Doubleday Page Co., $1.75. 

Six tales of the Southwest of the present 
indicating that the picturesqueness and romance 
of “the good old days’”’ are not altogether things 
of the past. The title story is quite long. 
“The Killer’? was a man who killed not with 
his own hands, but by a nod to his Mexican 
followers. A girl whom he called his daughter 
was in reality his captive, and the recital of her 
rescue is the plot of the narrative. Frontis- 
piece in color. 


Hiker Joy by James B. Connolly. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.75. 
Stirring adventures in the life of a street 
gamin written by himself “‘with no grammar 
ner spellin to worry about” and incorporating 
sane observations on people and 
Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. 


his own 
things. 


O. Henry MEMorIAL AWARD PRIZE STORIES 
—1919. New York: Doubleday Page & Co., 
$1.90. 


The Society of Arts and Sciences of New 
York City believes that a fitting memorial to 
O. Henry should be the best living expres- 
sions of the art of which he is an admitted 
master. They accordingly voted two prizes of 
$500 and $250 respectively for the best short 
story by an American author published in an 
American magazine during 1919. A commit- 
tee composed of Blanche Colton Williams, Ed- 
ward J. Wheeler, Ethel Watts Mumford, Rob- 
ert Wilson Neal and Merle St. Croix Wright, 
assisted by an auxiliary committee of twenty- 
three eminent writers and editors, read hun- 
dreds of short stories and from them culled 
thirty-two as worthy of preservation between 
covers. In this volume they have printed the 
“England to America,” which won 
the first prize, by Margaret Prescott Mon- 
tague; “For They Know Not What They Do” 
awarded the second prize, by Wilbur Daniel 
Steele; “They Grind Exceeding Small” by Ben 
Ames Williams: “On Strike’ by Albert Payson 
Terhune; “The Elephant Remembers” by Edi- 
son Marshall; “Turkey Red’? by Francis Gil- 
christ Wood; “Five Thousand Dollars Re- 
ward” by Melville Davisson Post; “The Blood 
of the Dragon” by Thomas Grant Springer; 
“Humoresque” by Fannie Hurst; “The Lubbeny 


following: 


Kiss” by Louise Rise; “The Trial in Tom 
Belcher’s Store’ by Samuel A. Derieux; 
“Porcelain Cups” by James Branch Cabell; 


“The High Cost of Conscience’ by Beatrice 
Ravenel; “The Kitchen Gods” by G. F. Al- 
sop and “April 52th, as Usual’ by Edna 
Ferber, 


Finpinc a Way Our by Robert Russa Moton. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., $3.50. 





Moton is successor to Booker T. Washing- 
Tuskegee Institute and is 
He has writ- 


ton as head of 
acknowledged leader of his race. 
ten his autobiography in order to throw light 
upon the conditions and problems of the Ne- 
gro in America today. He begins with a brief 
sketch of how his progenitor, six generations 
back, was brought, a slave, to America, of his 
own life as a plantation boy, the reconstruc- 
tion period, the difficulties of acquiring an ed- 
ucation, then of his work at Tuskegee and 
among his race generally. It is a history of 
the progress of his race, particularly during 
the last half century, written with a simplicity 
and lightness of style that alone would recom- 
mend it. 


Tue RescuE by Joseph Conrad. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., $2. 

A man’s love, his career, his good name 
pitted against his loyalty to his race! Down 
in the Malayan seas Tom Lingard was engaged 
in a lawless enterprise involving the throne 
of a native prince; he had never broken his 
word to the natives in all his dealings with 
them and their implicit trust was the secret 
of his success. Then came a party of white 
people, which meant that he must break his 
word with the natives or abandon the whites 
to them. Conrad and such a plot require no 
further comment. Reviewed recently, 


Tue Last Turirty Days or Curist by Sada- 
kichi Hartmann. New York: Edmont H. 
Arens, $3.50. 

In his introduction the author indicates that 
this is the ms. of a legendary Lebbeus who 
died three days after Christ, translated word 
for!’ word into German by an uncle, and 
adapted into English by himself. He also in- 
dicates quite clearly that this is merely an 
introduction to give the zest of fact to his 
own imaginative work. He avows his pur- 
pose to be “to write a readable and interest- 
ing book, to portray Christ as a man, robust 
and healthy, of inborn purity, of marvelous 
intuition, strangely magnetic in thought and 
action, a great visionary’—from which the 
character of the books is easily deduced. Il- 
lustrated with portrait frontispiece of the 
author. 


AFTER THE Day by Raine Bennett. Bos- 
ton: Stratford Co., $1.50. 

Campfire reminiscences of the war, done in 
verse. 
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SOUL OF MAN UNDER SOCIALISM, 25c 


In “The Soul of Man Under Socialism,’’ Oscar Wilde shows that Socialism 
is really the only path to true and perfect individualism. It will free man 
from social fetters that are artificial and that are forged by injustice. 


APPEAL TO REASON, GIRARD, KANSAS 














a Visit 
-~ BAR HARBOR — 


=~ This Season 


Unsurpassed ocean, lake and 


RE YOU GOING 
AWAY FOR THE 
SUMMER? 












A ig oor ecenery <9 pome 

FY Oo szatayette ationa ark. 

Any change of address should be mailed Haterean §«wonteriana dawn 

to our Subscription Department at least yonder near the rising sun. 
Unequalled 


invigorating cli- 
mate. Yachting, Golf, Tennis, 
Races, etc, 


Daily Concerts by members of 
the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 
Bar Harbor provides either 
the most intensive club and 
social life or quiet and rest. 
Your preference and pocket- 
book are suited in mansion, 
cottage, bungalow, hotel, club 
or lodging house. 
Write for booklets. 
questions, 


Publicity Committee, 
Bar Harbor, Maine 


Panesevenmnmrecssee 


— 


two weeks before it is to become effec- 
tive. This will insure uninterrupted de- 
livery of Reedy’s Mirror to you, and will 
materially lessen the pressure of work n 
our office. When notifying us be sure to 
give both old and new addresses and 
stipulate the exact date upon which you 
desire the change made. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
Ask 


Reedy’s Mirror 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 



































Thirty Years of Public Service 


Ever since its organization in 1890 the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company has been one of the strong financial institutions in St. Louis. 


The City has seen great changes in that time, but the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company has been and continues the same institution 
under the original management, without consolidations, mergers or 
any changes except steady growth in amount of deposits and number 
of customers. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $8,500,000 
Organized 1890 


FOURTH AND PINE 





Which Day 


Advance sale at Conroy s, 
llth and Olive. Tickets at 
wharf, day of sailing. 


All fares include war tax. 

W oO u ] d Y oO u Pp r e f e r nails for adults and children. 
for a delightful one-day Outing De Luxe on the 
Steamer J. S.? 

Sunday and Monday: Glorious, picturesque Illinois River 
Feature Trips—180 miles. Stops both ways at Alton and 
Chautauqua. 9a. m. to 10 p. m.—$1.50. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday: Famous . 


Chautauqua Cruises—120 miles of beauty and breezes. 
Stops both ways at Alton. 

Friday Evening De Luxe Sailing Dances. 
p. m.—$1.00. Other nights reserved for organizations. 


Get the once-a-week J.S. habit. Five wide-open decks. Py, 4 
Steamer unsinkable. Rockers, rest-rooms, courteous service. —_ ove 2% 
Seim’s 10-piece orchestra. Dancing. Luncheon served. aa os 
STRECKFUS STEAMBOAT LINE y cate d 7 
Wharf, foot of Washington Ave. Gree FF \ | | 
Phone: Main 4770—Central 1065 Raitt pessesseege: steess ; | 
DE LUXE OUTING FEATURES Hi Hi NSN) 
Passengers limited to half capacity. HEHEHE 
No organizations. No passes. No free tickets. H bitete 
Start ontime. Refund 25c if 15 minutes late in returning. +H ite 
Autos parked and attended at J. S. wharf. D224B RRR it 
H ! 
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9 a. m to 7:30 p. m.—$1.00. 
8:30 to 11:30 
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Marts and Money 


In spite of stiff charges for loans, Wall 
Street quotations are distinctly firm in 
representative quarters. The tendency is 
upward, and reactionary operators are 
acting with increasing caution as they 
perceive the various signs of completed 
liquidation. The daily totals of trans- 
fers are not impressively large; they 
vary from 250,000 to 475,000 shares. 
But they expand decidedly on days of 
rising prices. Contrawise, they show 
material shrinkage on days of falling 
values. Asa rule, such a state of things 
is indicative of accumulative purchas- 
ing by prominent interests. 


The rates for call money still hover 
between 8 and 12 per cent. The 
stringency was accentuated, lately, by 
July 1 payments to holders of securities. 
The sum total for the month is esti- 
mated at $350,000,000. In prevailing 
circumstances, a real bull market cannot 


REEDY’S MIRROR 





be inaugurated with safety. It would at 
once intensify the financial pinch. It 
would encounter the determined opposi- 
tion of the bankers. We are thus con- 
fronted with the probability that the 
market will, in the main, be character- 
ized by dullness, firmness and irregular 
fluctuations for some weeks longer, or 
until pools, investors and speculators 
realize the encouraging implications of 
the drift both in economic and political 
affairs. 


U. S. Steel common is plainly reflect- 
ing cheerful expectations in high indus- 
trial circles. Its quotation is up to 94. 
This in the face of vigorous obstructive 
tactics on the part of the depressionists. 
The advance is slow but persistent. It 
is of that creeping kind which gets on 
the nerves of “bears” who have sold 
not wisely, but too well. The high con- 
tracting powers in Trinity Parish are 


biding their time. They know full well | 


that another era of great industrial and 


commercial development is ahead of us. sideration the uninterrupted propaganda 
While news regarding the steel business in favor of great navies and aerial fleets, 
is somewhat conflicting, owing to All the leading nations, excepting 
strikes and impeded railroad traffic, it crushed Germany, propose to spend 
is apparent, nonetheless, that the demand enormous sums for navies of the most 
for material is steadily growing in all modern type, the League of Nations not- 
sections of the country. The railroad withstanding. The guiding principle of 
companies are prepared or preparing to wary statesmanship still is what it was 
spend at least $1,000,000,000 for rails, in ancient times: “Si vis pacem, para 
cars, locomotives, and various material. bellum.” 

Numerous important orders have al- Our shrewd ironmasters and other in- 
ready been awarded. dustrial princes know all this quite well, 
They are practical men. They smile 
happily, if not sardonically, as they read 
of increasing army and navy budgets on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In view of 
all this, it is quite in order that the 
shares of leading industrial companies 
should display singular resiliency and 
greedily be gobbled up every time quota- 


Another thing to be borne in mind is 
the unprecedented potential demand for 
building material of all kinds. It should 
suffice to keep the steel mills busy for 
several years to come. Never in the 
world’s history has there been such a 
need of housing as there is at this time. 
In this country alone, the building ex- © a 
penditures of the next few years should '0"S recede a few notches. At no time 
be well above $3,000,000,000. They may in the last forty years have stocks of 


total as much as $7,000,000,000, Fur- pose = ag vee Y oe wpe 
thermore, there’s to be drawn into con- 5 ey Oe ee ee ee 














In the Great Out of Doors 


When you begin to talk in terms of 
‘‘bogie’”’ and “‘stance,” you are initiated 
—you belong to the great fraternity of 
golf fans to whom five o’clock is the 
usual hour of rising for a round of early- 
morning golf. 

For equipment, you will, find the 
Sporting Goods Department a good 
place to select your clubs, balls and bags. 


Special at $1.75 


Golf Clubs of the well-known ‘“‘Burke”’ 
make are offered at a special price. There 
are Drivers, Brassies, Mashies, Driving 
Irons, Mashie Niblicks, Jiggers, Cleeks, 
Mashies and Putters. neapiat thd 

“Scotty” Golf Clubsare made of selected, 


thoroughly seasoned wood. There are also 
iron clubs in this make—$4.25 each. 


Standard make Golf Balls are shown at 60c 
to $1.10 each. 


Golf Bags, in canvas or leather, 4 to 9-inch 
sizes, are priced at $2.98 to $32.50. 


(Fourth Floor—Men’s Store.) 


Tennis 


When your racket whirrs to the tune 
of straight, swift balls placed just out of 
your opponent’s reach, you know the 
thrill of tennis and the keen pleasure of 
the game. If you need a new racket or 
an extra supply of balls at any time, 
the Sporting Goods Department has 


them. 
Special at $1.75 


A group of Tennis Rackets is marked 
at a special price that will interest tennis 
players. There is a variety of shapes, 
handles and weights. They are full size 
regulation rackets, with second-growth 
ash frames and good gut stringing. 
These rackets are subject to slight im- 
perfections, but these will not impair 
their playing qualities. 

Other Tennis Rackets priced to $12.50 each. 

Championship Tennis Balls, 1920 W&D and 
Ayres, 60c each. 

Tennis Racket Cases, of water-proof ma- 
terial, in plain colors or plaids, priced 75c to 
$2.50 each. 


(Fourth Floor—Men’s Store.) 





STIX, BAER & FULLER 


GRAND LEADER 


quotations been as altitudinous and 

















dividends been as large as those now in 
* effect. 


The bond market is quiet and rather 
featureless. But there’s sufficient ground 
for believing that the volume of ab- 
sorption is gradually increasing. Lib- 
erties and Victories still are at figures 
denoting severe depression. The 3%s 
are selling at 91.04; the Victory 434s at 
95.86, and the Victory 3%s at 95.84. In- 
vestors looking for bargains should not 
make the mistake of ignoring these pre- 
mier securities. They need not ask for 
advice as to what they should buy for 
safe investment. All that’s necessary 
for them to do is to place their orders 
for war bonds with reliable brokers and 
bankers. There are no better bonds or 
notes in the world than those emitted by 
Washington. Exceptionally tempting 
bargains kre procurable also in the rail- 
road department, as has been pointed 
out repeatedly in the Murror. Prices 
are down to levels that would have been 
regarded as impossible five or six years 
ago, 

The process of absorption of war se- 
curities is constantly making headway, 
both in the United States and Europe. 
In due time, say in two or three years, 
the relieving consequences will be 
sharply reflected in the market for all 
other investment paper. Ther those of 
timid minds will feel vexed, wonder why 
they hesitated when quotations were 
low, and, more likely than not, hastily, 
purchase at substantially advanced 
prices. 

Wall street folks were quite taken 
aback and raised their eyebrows when 
they studied the last weekly report of 
the Bank of England, which disclosed 
the poorest reserve ratio (8.49) in the 
history of the institution. For the pre- 
vious week the record was 15.42. The 
precise cause of the astounding loss in 
reserve could not be deduced from the 
exhibit. Some months ago, the Bank re- 
ported a ratio of 825 per cent. Ad- 
verse criticism should not lose sight of 
the fact that the Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street has a unique system of 
computing its reserves. If it followed 
the rule binding upon our Federal Re- 
serve Banks, its last statement would 
have shown a reserve of 37.8 per cent. 

The monthly cotton report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture placed the 
condition percentage as of June 25 at 
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70.07, against 62 for the previous 

















ganda month. The probable crop is estimated 
fleets, at 11,450,000 bales. This notwithstand- 
Pting ing hopes of a substantial drop in the 
spend staple’s value must still be deferred. 
most : 
; Not- 
le of Finance in St. Louis. ° 
was Latest proceedings on the local Stock 
Para change brought no important changes 
Exchang . ng 
: in the quotations for leading securities. 
or The volume of trading was visibly af- 
well fected by the lull in Wall Street and the 
smile adverse influences of holidays and high 
read temperatures. United Railways pre- 
7 ferred was a firm feature for a few 
v of days, the price rising to 13.25 on quite 
the heavy dealings. The common sold up to 
nies 300. Of the latter stock several hun- 
and dred shares were transferred. The 4 per 
ota- cent bonds are selling at 46.50, which 
rime compares with 50.75 last February. The 
be 1919 top mark was 57.25. St. Louis & 
— Suburban general 5s, which were as high 
heir as 53 last January, are now changing 
and hands at 42. Considering the badly 
= tangled affairs of the United Railways 
Company, purchases of its shares and 
her bonds are highly speculative, in the ab- 
und sence of favorable action on the part of 
ab- the Public Service Commission upon the 
ib- demand for substantial increase in fares. 
res July 1 disbursements among holders of 
Ys bonds and stocks have enlarged local 
at bank deposits in very gratifying degrees. 
In- Local Quotations. 
not Bid. Asked 
First National Bank................. 200 205 
re- National Bank of Commerce.... 135% 136 
for Certain-teed Prod. Ist pfd........ 84 86 
do 2d pfd > 2B 79 
for Hydraulic P. Brick pfd............... 44 45 
ry Pi OR cE case G26. = sais 
/ Indiahoma Refining Co.............. 7% 7% 
Ts OG, SUG COMBS ccciccccensssose 134% pam 
Kennard Carpet com................ eS: 
nd Laclede Steel Co..........-.---..-se0-0 120 sige 
or Marland Refining Co.... Po ) eee 
Mo. Portland Cement.. ae. ae 80 
by Nat. Candy 2d pfd..............-.--- 94 95 
Nat. Candy com 144 144% 
ng RE ne ccanceices I 41 
il- ce. igpeenerenn eee 38 39 
United Railways pfd................ 12 13 
ed Wagner Elec. Mfg. ............------- GE... seeeite 
United Railways 4s...........-....... 45% 46 
Independent Brew. Ist pfd........ 2. eens 
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Answers to Inquiries. 


StockHoLDER, Peoria, Ill.—With the stock 
in.a sold-out condition, it. would be decidedly 


= injudicious for you to sell Illinois Central at 
y 81%, the present price. The net yield at 
‘ this is 8% per cent. The stock is only a point 
e. above the low mark of last February, which 
5 was absolute minimum since 1890. There are 
’ no fears of a cut in the 7 per cent dividend 
ye rate at present. 
II SupscrisEr, St. Louis.—The stock of the 
Oklahoma Producing & Refining Corporation 
f of America is a speculation rather than an 


investment. Par is $5, and the dividend rate 
is 2 per cent quarterly, that is, 10 cents on 
each share. There are no bonds outstanding. 
The corporation is now controlled by the 
Ohio Cities Gas Company, the name of which 
has lately been changed into “Pure Oil Com- 
pany.” The Oklahoma owns a complete mod- 
etn refinery at Muskogee, leases on 80,214 
acres of land; 57,273 acres are entirely owned 
by the company, while 22,939 are held in con- 
nection with other interests. In addition, 
1,207 acres are owned in fee and operated for 
oil and gas. The number of producing oil 
wells is 1,795. For the first three months of 
the current fiscal year, the wells yielded 566,- 
34 barrels of crude oil. The stock’s present 
Price of $4 justifies purchase of another cer- 
tificate, 

QuERist, Topeka, Kan.—Don’t sell your 
Sinclair Oil at 37%. The company’s earnings 
re rapidly expanding and dividends will un- 
doubtedly come forth as soon as the tension 
*) general financial affairs has disappeared. 
he stock looks attractive at 3034, and should 
rm € a very creditable record after resump- 
‘on of bullish operations in New York, The 
recent high point was 4834. 

Ph! W. D., Glenwood Springs, Colo.—(1) 
em ~ouis & San Francisco series A 4s are a 
geo purchase at 54, the ruling quotation, 
: ich_is about two points above the minimum 
60 I January 1, The bonds were well above 
rie ast year, the top being 64. In 1916 the 
— was as high as 7314. The company’s 
times have been strikingly large in recent 
4 rm and a material rise in the prior lien 
The® 1S sure to be recorded in due time. (2) 
68} 


Se ~~ — = 


Central Pacific guaranteed 4s, quoted at 
-/4, are a good investment. They wer 
high as 84 last year. or 2 
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Coming Shows 


The fifth week of the 1920 Municipal Opera 
Season which is being held under the auspices 
of the Municipal Theatre Association has as 
the offering for the week “The Mascot.” This 
promises to be the banner week of the season 
thus far. At the urgent request of the public 
the Municipal Theatre Association is extending 
the season another week and will present 
“Katinka” the eighth week. This tuneful 
opera was played in St. Louis in November, 
1917. It is practically a new opera and one 
that is full of lilting melodies that linger in 
one’s mind. The St. Louis public is showing 
appreciation of the opportunity of seeing high 
class productions under the most favorable 
conditions at popular prices. The attendance 
at the opera is increasing weekly. “The 
Mascot” will be followed by “*The Gondoliers” 
the week of July 13, and “Babes in Toyland” 
the week of July 20. 


% 


The double headline bill at the Grand Opera 
House opened up Monday with capacity audi- 
ences and the attendance has been exception- 
ally large all week. The chief attractions, 
Mlle. Mersereau, the famous French actress 
and dramatic dancer, in ‘‘Dance Fantasies,’ 
and the Choy Ling Hee Troupe, Oriental 
novelty entertainers, are big favorites. Mor- 
ris and Greely, in their funny sketch, “The 
Salesmen of Joy;” the Four Harmony Kings, 
in “A Symphony of Color;’ Erminie and Sis- 


ter, in “Superlative Musical Conceptions;” 
Eddy and_ Howard, “The Contortionistic 
Nutists;” Cliff Clark, ‘Versatile Vender of 


Varieties; Lieber and Bouden, in “A Case 
of Talk and a Brief of Songs;’? Grace Ayer 
and Brother, in a decided novelty; photoplays 
and the newest news digest are other popular 
numbers. 
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Angry Customer—Look here, waiter, 
] have just found this trouser button in 
my soup. Waiter (with a beaming 
smile)—Oh, thank you, sir. I couldn’t 
think what had become of it.—Detroit 
Free Press. 








How Do You 
Measure Up? 


The test of the success of any 
business is the net profits it 
produces. 


The net profits of the man or 
woman on wages or salary 
are their savings. 


How do you measure up to 
this test? 


If you already have a savings 
account increase your per- 
centage of savings this year. 
If you haven’t any account 
open one today with the 
Liberty Bank; $1.00 will start 
you and it will be a pleasant 
revelation to see how quickly 
systematic saving accumu- 
lates a substantial balance. 


“WITH PLEASURE” 
The Symbol of Our Service. 


LIBERTY 


OF ST.LOUIS 
J.L. JOHNSTON 


Presipant 


Ay 


BROADWAY AND PINE. 


MIRROR 
Terrible Times 


The wives of two factory workmen 
were discussing the effect of prohibi- 
tion on their husbands. “When John 
comes home on Saturday noons now- 
adays with his pay envelope and turns 
it over to me,” said one, “I always 
deals him out fifty cents for spendin’ 
money and he spends it for himself.” 
“And what did he do in the old saloon 
days?” asked the other. “In them ter- 
rible days,” said the first, “when John 
turned over to me his pay envelope on 
Saturday noons I used to give him fifty 
cents for a little spendin’ money for 
himself, and soon he’d be back with a 
growler of beer for the two of us, 
bless his heart.” 
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“Here, waiter; take this stuff away. 
It’s as tough as leather. I ordered mut- 
ton, not old boots!” “Saddle of mutton 
you said, sir, and so it is.”—London 
Telegraph. 









Feminine Finance 


The other day an Indianapolis law- 
yer took one of his women clients out 
to lunch. He, being discreet, decided 
to say nothing about the event to his 
wife. But the tattling friend who al- 
ways learns of such affairs told wifey 
instead, and that evening he was duly 
scolded for this misdemeanor. “But you 
sometimes go out to lunch with men 
who are our friends,” protested her 
husband, “and I don’t object. I can’t 
see why you should object. Now, what 
is the difference between your going and 
my going in this way?” “Why, the dif- 
ference is in the bill,” smiled the wife. 
“One way you save it and the other you 
pay it.” 
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She—When I get get to Heaven, I am 
going to ask Solomon why he had so 
many wives. He—What if he 
there? She—Then you ask him.—Bos- 
ton Globe. 
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our subscription list. 


Send one of your friends your copy of this Mirror—marking the articles 
which specially interest you—or ask us to send him one—Help us increase 
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We also have a very attractive 


Solid Gold, rose finish - 
Solid Gold, set with Diamonds, 


| Solid Gold Rings 


Emblem Rings - - $8.00 to 
Men's Stone Rings - $6.60 to 


Men’s Signet Rings $4.85 to 
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Beautiful Rings at Jaccard’s 


If Born in July—Let ‘‘The Ruby”’ 
Be Your Mascot 


QUAINT legend has it that the 
July born should always wear 
a Ruby, that such a stone will 
quickly endear itself to the wearer, 
and will play no small part in good 
fortune and success. 


Many beautiful Rings are included 
in our display. 
Lapis Lazuli, 
Bloodstone, Garnet, Moonstone, Tur- 
quoise, Sapphire and others. 
tistically mounted. 


For women are rings with single recon- 
structed rubies, from - - 
Two-stone Reconstructed Ruby Rings, 


Cluster Ruby Rings - 
Men’s Reconstructed Ruby Rings, 


Baby Rings, with Ruby Settings, 
For women, genuine Ruby Rings, 


Genuine Ruby Rings with Diamonds, 


of Japanese Signet Rings, priced es follows: 
$9.00 to $22.50 


$21.50 to $42.25 


Ladies’ Set Rings - $2.20 to $92.00 
Ladies’ Signet Rings $2.25 to $21.00 
Baby Rings - - - $1.00 to $12.50 Summer 
Wedding Rings - - $4.50 to $50.00 Store Hours: 


$33.00 Closed All 


Here you will find 
Aquamarine, Topaz, 


All ar- 


$5.50 to $23.00 


$2.50 to $22.00 
- $6.00 to $38.00 


$11.00 to $34.00 





$1.00 to $7.50 


| 
$11.00 to $500.00 | 


_— 


$195 to $2500 


collection 
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Daily, 8:30 to 5:00 
Friday, 8:30 to 5:30 
ay Saturdays 
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\ brings back the “friendly glass” 
© ° ° 9? a 
Are You Contemplating a Trip? \ Purity, 
; « 
How much will it be worth in peace Food-Value | 
of mind to know that your valuables are Mah and Satisfaction | 
safe in your seameutel Hi iH ip in every bottle | 
4 Much more than the small charge we TM | 
r make. JDWEISkp 
q By leaving jewelery, silverware, etc. ivy Known Everywhere 
around the house, you encourage the thief. | | ‘ih —Sold Everywhere ’ 
Fill a suitcase or steamer trunk with i bh mr , 


your possessions and leave it in our storage 
vault. Considering the protection, the 
charges are infinitesimal. 


————— ) 
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For particulars write or call our 






Mercantile uy st Company 
Member Federal ‘ae 39 USOovernment 
Reserve System Supervision 


GiGHTH AND LocuST .°TO ST. CHARLES 











Safety 

by the 
Cubic 
Foot 


























Safe Deposit Department. 1 if HAN j 








park MUNICIPAL THEATER 


Park Bus from Car Lines 
Tonight at 8:15, and all week, including Sunday 


“THE MASCOT” 

PRICES: 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00. Box Seats $1.50. SEATS AT BALDWIN’S, 1111 Olive St. 
rn AT THEATER AFTER SEVEN 

‘Next Tuesday and all week, ““‘THE GONDOLIERS” 















GRAND revnend5-30¢| ° PSs.tt neestnesu > | 
VERA MERSEREAU & CO. 
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Junior Theatres, Orpheum Circuit 















C a CHOY LING HEE TROUPE 
11 a.m. tinvous—11 » & Morris & Greeley Four Harmony Kings 
Concert Orchestra — Photoplays — News Digest Cliff Clark Erminie & Sister 





Eddy & Howard Lieber & Bouden 
Grace Ayer & Bro. 


FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


PEOPLE’S PICNIC GROUNDS os 
400,000 Gallons of Filtered, Electrically Purified Water in the SANITARY f ii at 
Wi 


SWIMMING POOL 
Band Concerts — Vaudeville — Dancing — Restaurant — Concessions 
BRING YOUR LUNCH BASKETS 


Temperature Always Below 70 Degrees 
















































orelei Natatoriunis 
4525 Olive St. .- 
































DO YOU KNOW WHAT VIVISECTION IS) Pool Scrubbed Daily 


Do You Believe that the Practice of Human and Animal 
Vivisection Should Be Investigated? If so, send to 







VIVISECTION INVESTIGATION LEAGUE Water Running Constantly 


For Literature 
411 United States Charities Building Phone for Rates, Forest 8936 
105 EAST 22nd STREET NEW YORK, NEW YORK = 
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